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MORAVIAN INFLUENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


By Maset HALter* 


M* ASSIGNMENT to speak to you today on the influence 
of the Moravian Church upon higher education in colonial 
America is not only a pleasant one for me, but it gives me the 
unique distinction of speaking for and about the oldest organized 
Protestant church in the world. More than 500 years ago, in 1457, 
the spiritually-awakened followers of the martyred John Hus 
established a distinct organization known as the Unitas Fratrum, 
the Unity of Brethren, later called the Moravian Church. The 
delineations of our theme and tke lack of time do not permit me 
to dwell upon the long and honorable history of the Moravian 
Church in Europe through a lengthy series of persecutions be- 
tween 1457 and 1516, its subsequent growth in Moravia and 
Bohemia and its spread into Poland in 1609, its almost complete 
annihilation again between 1656 and 1720, and finally the resuscita- 
tion of its “hidden seed” and the reorganization of this remaining 
band of devout Brethren through the support and guidance of 
Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von Zinzendorf.' 


During the troubled years of the seventeenth century, the Unitas 
Fratrum was closely affiliated with other Protestant denomina- 
tions, and owes much of its ultimate survival to their help. In the 
last half of the seventeenth century when the Unity almost ceased 
to exist as a visible organization because of wars, persecutions, 
martyrdom and banishment, many of its members were absorbed 
by the Lutherans and the Reformed. John Amos Comenius, 


*Dr. Haller is the author of Early Moravian Education in Pennsylvania, 
a doctoral dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania, which was pub- 
lished by the Moravian Historical Society in 1953. This paper was read at 
the Sesquicentennial Symposium at Moravian College in Bethlehem on 
March 8, 1958. 

1 Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von Zinzendorf, 1700-1760, was educated in the 
service of the state, and filled a government office for some years. In 1727 he 
resigned, and devoted himself to the cause of the Moravian Brethren. In 
1737 he was consecrated a bishop of their church, at the head of which he 
remained until his death. 
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206 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
Moravian bishop and renowned educator, had commended its 
future members to the care of the Church of England, and had 
taken steps to perpetuate its episcopate.* For a period of more 
than fifty years, clergymen who served parishes of the Reformed 
Church were, at the same time, consecrated bishops of the Unitas 
Fratrum, that the succession might not die out.* Count von Zin- 
zendorf, whom I just mentioned as becoming the leading spirit 
of the resuscitated Moravian Church in 1722 and devoting his 
property and energy to its work, was moreover a Lutheran by 
birth and conviction. I mention these facts to point out that, re- 
gardless of the denominational differences among us here in this 
room, we are all friends from way back, and that it is in the spirit 
of this friendship of many centuries rather than in a spirit of 
competition that we discuss here the influence of the several 
denominations on higher education in colonial America. 

In the new world, Count von Zinzendorf envisioned opportuni- 
ties for the missionary, the evangelist, and the teacher. The first 
Moravian missionary to come from his estate in Herrnhut, Saxony, 
landed in America in 1734. Among others who followed in the 
next few years was Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg, who in his 
report to the authorities at Herrnhut concerning his observation 
of the state of affairs in Pennsylvania wrote in 1736: 


Thus there is now a two-fold work for the Brethren 
who shall go thither in pursuance of the Lord’s will: the 
Gospel may be preached to many thousands who know 
nothing of it, or who have an indescribable hunger for it ; 
and the awakened who are desirous for fellowship must 
be gathered into congregations. And this is not the work 
for one man, but for many. . . . Moreover, there are the 
Indians, who do not willingly dwell near the Europeans ; 
for them it may be that the hour of grace has sounded. 
And in the whole country there are few schools, and 
there is almost no one who makes the youth his concern. 
One may indeed see signs of a wakening up here and 
there in the land; and it is often not otherwise than if a 
breath from the Lord was passing through the entire 
land and bringing to all its movement and spirit of 


?De Schweinitz, Edmund, and Schultze, Augustus, The Moravians and 
Their Faith (Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian Publications, 1941), 7. 
8 Tbid., 8. 
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inquiry. But since the affair is so extensive, everyone 
considers himself lacking in ability to take it into hand.* 


This report by Spangenberg had three immediate results of far- 
reaching significance. It led to the sending of many additional 
colonies of evangelists, who not only settled at Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, but also established town and country congregations 
elsewhere in Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Its second effect 
was the appointment of Christian Henry Rauch to commence an 
heroic mission work of conversion and education among the 
American Indians.® And, in the third place, it gave birth to the 
Moravians’ extensive and intensive system of education. 

It is imperative that we understand that from its inception 
the Moravian Church regarded as its calling, assigned to it by 
God, the preaching of the Gospel everywhere among Christian 
and heathen peoples. A vital branch of its work for the Kingdom 
of God was always the education of all children entrusted to its 
care. Here the Lord opened a vast field of home missionary work, 
extending far beyond the narrow circle of the Church itself. 
“Whithersoever we bring the Gospel,’ said Bishop Paul Layritz, 
“there we establish the school.’* In this evangelical effort, the 
schoolmaster’s desk for the early Moravian settlers was as essential 
a part of the Church as was the pulpit. The two were identical in 
function, and the Brethren considered the establishment and 
maintenance of both to be their Christian duty and sacred responsi- 
bility. It is to their eternal credit that this spiritual purpose never 
resulted in the suppression of religious freedom or in proselyting 
for their own Church. It was Christ whom they preached and 
taught, not Moravianism. 

Bethlehem was intended to be the spiritual center of all 
Moravians in the new world, to serve as the strategic point for 
evangelistic work among the white settlers in Pennsylvania and 
nearby colonies, and to operate as a base for extensive missionary 
work among the Indians. To set this pretentious program in 
motion and to sustain it effectively, a unique system of manage- 

*Spangenberg’s “Report to the Authorities in Europe,” noted in the 
“Diary of Marienborn,” and translated by Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, His- 
tory of the Moravian Church (Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Publishing Co., 1900), 
104-105. 

5 Tbid. 


*Layritz, Paul Eugene, Betrachtungen iiber cine verstindige und christ- 
liche Erziehung der Kinder (Barby, 1776), 15. 
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ment called the “General Economy” was instituted." This was a 
communal arrangement in the Brethren’s congregational centers, 
by which each member labored for the common good, and the 
financial results of all the work went into a general treasury for 
the support of the broad Christian enterprises to which the Church 
was committed. In turn, each worker was furnished subsistence 
from the common source, including board and clothing, medical 
attention, instruction for his children, and support in his old age. 
There was, however, no surrender of personal liberty, and forfeit 
of property was not required. 

Under the communal system which lasted until 1762, member- 
ship in the congregational centers was divided into two categories. 
The greater group was the “Pilgrim Congregation,’ whose func- 
tion was to go forth as evangelists, missionaries, and teachers. The 
lesser was known as the “Home Congregation,” or central house- 
hold, whose duty it was to take care of the general establishment 
and to develop the resources of the settlement to full capacity in 
order to support themselves and the Pilgrim Congregation.* 

For want of adequate living quarters, for greater efficiency in 
the operation of the communal system, and for more efficient spir- 
itual supervision, an elaborate system of “choirs,’”’ or classes, was 
set up according to the members’ age, sex, and marital status. Each 
of the following groups constituted a choir: the married people, 
the widows, the widowers, the single sisters, the single brethren, 
the older girls, the older boys, and the children, all under capable 
leaders responsible to a general governing board of elders.® Each 
choir had its living quarters and maintained its own housekeeping. 
The establishment of the choir houses by the several divisions be- 
came a leading feature of every regular Moravian settlement, in 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Lititz, Salem, and elsewhere. A code of 
choir principles was developed; a system of organization and 
leadership for each choir was elaborated; regular choir meetings, 
liturgies, and anniversary festivals were introduced. Careful super- 
vision was exercised over the spiritual and educational life of each 
group, but a hermit-like or monastic life was never fostered. For 
the primitive conditions of the time as well as for the opportuni- 

* Bittinger, Lucy F., German Religious Life in Colonial Times (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1901), 90. 

®Thaeler, A. D., Moravian Bethlehem (18-page pamphlet, n.d.), 6. 


®* Schwarze, William N., The Moravian Settlement of Bethlehem (Lon- 
don, Eng.: Newcomen Society, 1940), 15. 
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ties of the day, the plan proved to be effective and practical, as 
achievements and services shown by the records abundantly 
prove.'° 

Under such a communal arrangement in which all able-bodied 
adults placed their time, talents, and labor at the disposal of the 
Church," the family unit and the private home were practically 
non-existent. Schools were as basically essential to life as food, 
clothing, and shelter, and were the full responsibility of the Church. 
To them were entrusted the care and education of the children 
from infancy through adolescence. They were not mere formal 
institutions of learning, but of necessity assumed the supremely 
important role of home and family, superintending the spiritual, 
mental, and temporal needs of each of their pupils. This compre- 
hensive function of supplying a Christian home and parental train- 
ing was in great measure responsible for the breadth and depth of 
the educational program of all Moravian schools and for the vast 
number of brethren and sisters employed in the education of 
children. 

All the infants of the communal colonies, when hardly eighteen 
months of age, were placed by their mothers in the nursery, where 
widows or unmarried sisters devoted all their time to caring for 
them, and where they were fed, clothed, and instructed at the 
common expense. 


When five or six years old, Moravian children were placed in 
male or female boarding schools, where they received further 
instruction suited to their requirements. Such were the beginnings 
of Nazareth Hall, Linden Hall, and the Bethlehem Female Semi- 
nary. The latter can be claimed to be the first Protestant girls’ 
boarding school in America, having been started in Germantown 
by Zinzendorf’s daughter in 1742, and transferred to Bethlehem in 
the same year.'* It prospered steadily, developed into the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women, and since 1954 is the co-ed 
part of Moravian College. 


” Tbid. 

1 Spangenberg, Augustus G., Report to Governor Denny, Bethlehem, No- 
vember 29, 1756, containing a Catalogue of all the men, women and children 
who for the present belong to the Bethlehem Economy, 1756 (Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Moravian Archives). 

Levering, J. Mortimer, History of Bethlehem, 1741-1892 (Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Times Publishing Co., 1903), 105. 
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Now the site of a wing of the Germantown Saving Fund Society, John 
Ashmead’s farmhouse on Germantown Road was the original home of 
Moravian Seminary in 1742. The building was removed in 1904. 
Photo—Joseph Morsello from the picture in Germantown Historical Society Museum 


Linden Hall, so named after its reorganization as a seminary 
in 1794, had its earliest roots in a country congregational school 
in nearby Warwick as early as 1748.'* Since its reorganization it 
has had a continuous existence and is now known as Linden Hall 
Junior College and School for Girls. 

Salem Female Academy, the third Moravian school in point of 
age for the higher education of young women, had its origin in 
the Gemeinhaus where a girls’ school with only two pupils had 
been established in 1772. It developed steadily, courageously with- 
standing the vicissitudes of wars and economic depressions, and 
numbers among its many graduates the mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters of statesmen, professional men, financiers, generals, wealthy 
plantation owners of the South, and the finest families in America. 


** Historical Account of ~ Beginning and the Continuance of the Breth- 
ren’s Congregation in and about Lititz in Warwick township, prepared 
for the Congregational Festival on August 13, 1790, Part III (Bethlehem, 

a.: Moravian Archives). 
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In 1866 it was incorporated as a regular college, and is today 
known as Salem Academy and College. 

These schools will not be traced historically or discussed in 
detail here because in their colonial days they were not institutions 
of higher learning. They were at first elementary in purpose and 
scope; and after 1785, as the result of popular demand and of the 
social and economic forces at work in the newly-created American 
commonwealth, they were reorganized into academies and semi- 
naries on the secondary level,’* open to all denominations, and 
were well known and greatly admired at home and abroad. How- 
ever, their names could not be omitted in this treatise, because 
in both principles and practices, women’s education in general 
gained appreciably through the liberal influence of the Brethren’s 
seminaries at Bethlehem, Lititz, Salem, and later at Hope, Indiana, 
all of which also served as transitional steps to the female college 
of the nineteenth century. Moravian educators believed firmly in 
the equality of the sexes, and stressed a broad and useful training 
for girls from the beginning of their settlement in America. They 
maintained that “when you educate a woman, you educate an 
entire family.” This was decidedly an advanced idea for 1742.'° 

The founding of Moravian colleges was characteristic of that 
of the American college in general, in that there was here an 
intimate union with the church. Most of the colleges founded in 
the United States between the Revolutionary and Civil Wars were 
organized, supported, and in most cases controlled by religious 
interests. They were religious in temper and purpose, local in 
control and administration. 


The first school in the Barony of Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and 
the forerunner of Nazareth Hall, began on July 18, 1743, in the 
Gray Cottage near the Whitefield House, when John Christopher 
Francke brought ten boys from Bethlehem as a nucleus for a 
little home school.'® After a migratory existence for sixteen years, 
it was returned in 1759 to its permanent home in Nazareth Hall, 
that commodious and imposing mansion which had been built in 
1755 to accommodate Zinzendorf and his retinue of fellow pilgrims, 


% Dexter, Edwin G., A History of Education in the United States (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1904), 90-96. 

® Buehrle, R. K., “Educational Position of the Pennsylvania Germans,” 
Pennsylvania-German Society Proceedings and Addresses, IV, 128. 
16 Levering, J. Mortimer, op. cit., 165. 
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but which was appropriated to school purposes when the Count 
did not return to America.’? It functioned as an exclusively 
Moravian school for boys until 1779.'* 

Six years later it was reopened as an academy, admitting non- 
Moravians for the first time. Throughout the nineteenth century 
it flourished as one of America’s most prominent boarding schools 
for boys, but an accumulation of social and economic factors caused 
its decline after the beginning of the present century and its demise 
in 1929. Although Nazareth Hall was primarily an academy on the 
secondary level of education, it gave birth to an important institu- 
tion of higher learning, namely Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary, whose sesquicentennial anniversary is being celebrated 
in part by our symposium here today. More about this honored 
institution in a few moments. 

From its inception, Nazareth Hall had the dual purpose “to 
educate not only skillful mechanics, but also assistants in the work 
of the Lord.’’'® One of its pupils, John Beck, became one of Penn- 
sylvania’s most successful and popular teachers of the nineteenth 
century, giving fifty years of distinguished educational service in 
Lititz as the founder, teacher, and principal of the prominent 
academy for boys which bore his name between 1815 and 1865.*° 
When Nazareth Hall was reorganized in 1785, its aim continued 
to be both utilitarian and cultural, “. . . to train good servants, 
workers, and teachers who will be useful i in the Lord’s service both 
at home and abroad, and of whom there is a great dearth at 
present in this country.” 

In this teacher-training function, which dated to 1785, Nazareth 
Hall was far in advance of the times. In fact, the earliest suggestion 
of institutional provision for specific teaching preparation appeared 
in the Massachusetts Magazine for June 1789, in an article by 


" Diarium der Gemeine su Bethlehem, den 6. Juni, 1759 (Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Moravian Archives). 

8 Tbid., den 21. Oktober, 1779. 

” Synodal Minutes of 1764, April 26, 1764 (Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian 
Archives). 

” Beck, John, Complete Catalogue of the Names of all the Students who 
have attended the Litits Academy for Boys, from A. D. 1815 to A. D. 1865, 
under the direction of Prof. John Beck, to which is appended by particular 
request, a Valedictory Letter, embracing a brief history of the rise and 
progress of the institution, as well as of him who founded and managed the 
same during the lapse of a half century (in possession of Dr. Herbert H. 
Beck who graciously allowed the writer to examine its contents), 6. 

™ Diarium d. G. s. Bethlehem, den 2. September, 1785. 
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The Bell house 
Location of the Seminary after its removal from Germantown in 1742 


Church Street, May, 1958 


Elisha Tickner, advocating the establishment of schools in order 
“to fit young gentlemen for college and schoolkeeping.’’** 

In 1807, a separate department was created at Nazareth Hall 
for the preparation of teachers, in which young men received such 
instruction as qualified them either to teach in schools established 
at home or to open and conduct schools in the mission fields.** 
This department was the seed from which this present-day 
Moravian College had its origin. 

Decades before the famous institutions of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary at Bethlehem, the Hall at Nazareth, and Linden Hall 
at Lititz were opened to the general public and became well- 
known boarding schools, the Moravian Church had conducted 
scores of other schools—a nursery, a day school for boys and for 
girls, boarding schools, vocational training centers, and evening 
classes for adults in all of its congregational centers. Besides, there 





= Bernard’s American Journal of Education, Vol. 13, No. 33, 756. 
* Protocoll der Provinsial Helfer Conferens, den 2. Oktober, 1807 (Beth- 
lehem, Pa.: Moravian Archives). 
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were scores of day schools and boarding schools in the many town 
and country congregations in parts of at least eight states.** In 
addition, there was the Brethren’s program of Indian evangeliza- 
tion and education in North America.*® 

It is obvious that for such extensive educational activities many 
leaders and teachers were needed. The earliest leaders and teachers, 
from 1735, had been men of European birth and scholarly train- 
ing. In contrast to the plainer sects which did not feel the need of 
a highly educated clergy, the Moravians maintained firmly that 
religion without learning exposes the ministry and the instructional 
staff to the imposition of error and false doctrine, and that learn- 
ing without religion in ministers or teachers is a menace to the 
church and its sacred function. In the Brethren’s scheme of edu- 
cation, professional study was always approached by the avenue 
of liberal studies. Early Moravian education was founded in Amer- 
ica by men who had been trained in one or more of Europe’s finest 
universities, and was profoundly affected by the best educational 
practices of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.*® 

Among the roots in the Brethren’s noble heritage which 
nourished the growth of the educational philosophy which was 
transplanted to the new world after 1740 were: (1) the writings 
and practices of such learned, university-trained leaders as Zinzen- 
dorf, Spangenberg, Layritz, and before them Comenius who had 
so improved educational methods that he became the father of 
modern practice; (2) the teachings of such non-Moravians as 
Wolfgang Ratke, August Herman Francke, and Erhard Weigel ; 
(3) the traditions of European pietism and the classical principles 
of humanism, as well as the practical educational philosophy of 
the early scientific and utilitarian movement; (4) influential Ger- 
man universities such as Halle and Jena; and (5) the Brethren’s 
own excellent schools established in their German settlements of 
Herrnhut and elsewhere. This rich cultural heritage carried with 
it to America the solemn belief that the preparation of teachers 
was not an incident, but a fundamental necessity. 

However, the Napoleonic Wars made it more and more difficult 
and precarious for ministers and educators to come to America, or 


™“ Haller, Mabel, Early Moravian Education in Pennsylvania, Chapter V 
(Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Publishing Co., 1953). 

* Tbid., Chapter VI. 
* Tbid., Chapter VIII. 
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for the sons of Moravian settlers in America to attend European 
universities, as they had been doing in fair numbers, because higher 
education in America had not been widely provided for during 
the colonial period. Furthermore, the expanding curricula of the 
Moravian schools in eight states demanded more and _ better 
teachers. Soon after the turn of the nineteenth century, Brother 
Jacob Van Vleck, principal of Nazareth Hall, was led to propose 
the making of special provision at home for this pressing want. 
He proposed to the Helfer Conferens that “. . . for such boys who 
have the desire to study and have no opportunity to do so, an 
arrangement might be made at Nazareth Hall, whereby they might 
receive further instruction for several years and be prepared for 
appointment to service in church and school work.’’** This and 
similar entries in the minutes of the Helfer Conferens make it 
clear that in fact, if not in name, the institution was planned to 
be a teacher-training school as well as a theological seminary. 

The beginning of this new department at Nazareth Hall was 
made on October 2, 1807, with two promising young men—William 
Henry Van Vleck and Peter Wolle.** A charge for board and 
tuition of these men was fixed at forty-five pounds per annum for 
each, and was assumed by the Unity’s Diacony of Institutions in 
Europe. Selection of students was “to be guided alike by regard 
for capacity to study and such promise for future usefulness in 
the service of the Lord as state of heart and conduct in the Boys’ 
School might reasonably give.”*® Instruction was given in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, German, English, mathematics, general 
history, ecclesiastical history, geography, and drawing.*® 

In July of 1820, the Theological Seminary was reorganized, and 
required that “scholars in the Boys’ School possessed of the 
necessary qualifications and who are candidates for the ministry 
shall in their fifteenth year enter the preparands’ class, and, after 
having completed a two-year course, be permitted to enter the 
Seminary.”* A classical department, preparatory to the study of 
theology, was opened in 1823.** This class subsequently developed 

* Protocoll d. Prov. Helfer Conferens, den 1. Juni, 1802. 

* Ibid., den 2. Oktober, 1807. 

» Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

* Schwarze, William N., The History of the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary (Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian Historical Society, 1909), 113. 


® Schlegel, Albert G. W., Moravian Education in Pennsylvania (Master's 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State University, 1927, unpublished), 46. 
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into a full collegiate course, incorporated by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, approved by Governor A. G. Curtin on 
April 3, 1863, under the title “Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary.’’** 

In 1830, it had been moved from Nazareth Hall into a newly- 
purchased dwelling called “The Cottage.” For the ensuing fifty 
years, however, the Seminary had a migratory existence. For its 
use, a desirable property was purchased in Bethlehem, on the 
north side of Broad Street, a little to the west of New Street. 
Into this house Professor Dober and his students moved in May 
of 1838."* The preparatory class continued its work at Nazareth 
Hall. In 1851, the Seminary went to the rescue of Nazareth Hall, 
which had grown weak in numbers and had moved to the White- 
field House in its former home town of Nazareth. For little more 
than a year, around 1855 and 1856, the theological class attended 
lectures in Philadelphia. In 1858, the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary began its combined life in Bethlehem, in a build- 
ing occupied by Mr. Van Kirk as a boarding school for boys.** In 
1892, with the erection of Comenius Hall, the refectory, and the 
resident professor’s house, the combined institution took up its 
final abode on its present campus at Elizabeth and Main Streets 
in the northern end of Bethlehem. The next year the Helen 
Stadinger Borhek Memorial Chapel was built, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashton C. Borhek. The Harvey Memorial Library, the gym- 
nasium, the dormitories, and other buildings are twentieth century 
additions. 

I have already made brief mention of the term “Vocational Edu- 
cation” and of the peculiar system of choirs in the Moravian com- 
munal life. These two topics have a close relationship, and I should 
like to expand a bit on their combined significance. 

Colonial apprenticeship in America was practiced as early as 
1642, but it was not an organized educational practice. It seems to 
have existed in several of the colonial states, but mostly as a 
punishment for debt, as a penalty for idleness, or as relief for 
the poor. Actual organized training along vocational lines was a 
nineteenth century contribution, with only a few earlier beginnings, 
one of them being Moravian. As early as 1790, Dr. Benjamin 

* Schwarze, William N., op. cit., 187. 


™ Thid., 144. 
* Tbid., 181. 
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Rush praised the Moravians for their vocational education as 
practiced in the Single Brethren’s and Single Sisters’ Choirs, which 
were undoubtedly the first organized vocational training centers 
in America.** In fact, this educational function was one of the 
several reasons for their organization, as we have already seen. 

The intent of all Choir Houses was “no other than a school for 
piety, virtue, and industry.”** They were, moreover, a judicious 
arrangement of combining sustenance with vocational training. 
After completing the formal education in the Moravian day schools 
or boarding institutions, those youths with mechanical aptitude 
and predilection could be taught a trade in the Single Brethren’s 
House. Here each boy was furnished with tools, workshop, and 
instruction necessary for mastering the trade of his choice. His 
day was spent in the handicraft rooms, and on three evenings of 
the week during the winter months he was instructed in academic 
and cultural pursuits.** Some of the Single Brethren had been 
taught the rudiments of a trade in the boys’ school, and with 
more advanced training in the Brethren’s House, became masters 
in their craft who could instruct the younger apprentices. Often 
they were also the vocational instructors, music instructors, and 
maintenance crew in the boys’ schools. The girls’ schools drew 
heavily upon the Single Sisters’ Houses for their teachers, espe- 
c.ally in fine needlework, and for domestics in the schools’ house- 
holds.** 

In most of the Brethren’s Houses there was a “scrivener’s 
room,” in which the boys and young men did much of the copying 
of congregational and choir diaries, missionary accounts, and the 
proceedings of religious and secular conferences. These copies were 
forwarded to Herrnhut in Germany, and to other areas of the 
world, thereby keeping the entire Unity in touch with its con- 
stituent parts. Inestimable credit is due to those diarists and 
copyists for the innumerable and invaluable data that were trans- 
mitted through their meticulous work. This happy custom of the 
Moravian Church of keeping faithful records of events transpiring 
in every congregation and community has preserved from colonial 


* Rush, Benjamin, An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co., 1910), 98. 

* Letter from Sister Mary Penry to her friend Mrs. Drinker, 1783 (Linden 
Hall, Lititz, Pa.). 

* Diarium d. G. s. Lititz, den 22. Februar, 1760. 
® Diarium d. G. z. Bethlehem, den 2. Mai, 1765. 
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days an account of local occurrences that is a veritable treasure 
to the historian and antiquarian. The researcher in any phase of 
Moravian life finds himself in fertile fields indeed, and the yield 
can be great and significant. Most of these invaluable data are 
safely, -conveniently, and beautifully housed in the Moravian 
Archives Building here in Bethlehem.*° 

The Brethren’s and Sisters’ Houses were two of the most im- 
portant sources from which the young people in all Moravian 
congregations received their musical knowledge. Vocal and instru- 
mental instruction was imparted free of charge in these Choir 
Houses. Talent was sought, and when found, it was developed 
and used as a service in the church, or to instruct the children in 
the day schools or boarding institutions." 


It was in the music-room of the Single Brethren’s House in 
Bethlehem that Brother John Christopher Pyrlaeus conducted the 
Collegium Musicum which he had organized on December 13, 
1744, for the purpose of improving standards of church music.** 
Besides being a good singer, Brother Pyrlaeus played the spinet 
and the organ, and drilled both vocalists and instrumentalists. 
These duties he combined with the direction of linguistic studies 
of candidates for missionary service among the Indians, about 
which I shall speak shortly. The Collegium Musicum was re- 
organized as the Philharmonic Society in 1820.** This was fol- 
lowed in 1882 by the Bethlehem Choral Union, which in turn was 
replaced by the famous Bethlehem Bach Choir.** 


The Moravians’ program of missionary and educational activ- 
ities among the Indians in North America is one of the greatest 
chapters in their history. As has been said, the Brethren came to 
the western hemisphere not because they were driven from Eu- 
rope by religious intolerance or by poverty, nor in search of 
temporal prosperity, but rather to bring the Gospel to their un- 


“ Located at the corner of Elizabeth Avenue and Main Street in northern 
Bethlehem. 

“Church Music and Musical Life in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Publication of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, 1926-1947), II, 259. 

© Diarium d. G. s. Bethlehem, den 12. Juni, 1768. 

* Howard, John T., Our American Music (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1931), 24. 

“W.P.A., Pennsylvania, a Guide to the Keystone State (American Guide 
Series. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940), 512. 
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saved fellowmen in the new world.*® To educate and convert the 
heathen Indians in America, even at the risk of their own lives 
and property, was one of their greatest missionary endeavors; in 
fact, as we have already seen, their entire organization, both in 
its religious and social relation, was planned chiefly with reference 
to efficiency in missionary work.** 

The unsaved soul, the untutored mind, and the unclean body 
of every American Indian were the deep concern of the Moravian 
apostles in the new world. They believed that by embracing 
Christianity, the Indian became prepared for civilization. Their aim 
was conversion ; their method of achieving this aim was education. 
To these missionaries of the Gospel, evangelization implied teach- 
ing. The word “education,” as applied to the Indian missions, was 
of wide application, including not only religious instruction, arith- 
metic, hygiene, reading and writing in both Indian and German, 
and the singing of hymns in both languages; but also industrial 
and manual training, medical and domestic instruction, social and 
political science, moral and ethical philosophy.** 


It is obvious that in order to carry out such a program of 
Indian education and evangelization, an essential requisite for all 
Moravian missionaries was a thorough knowledge of the language 
of the people whom they intended to educate and evangelize. For 
this purpose, the authorities set up at once a training school for 
Indian missionary service at Bethlehem on February 4, 1744, 
under the direction of Brother John Christopher Pyrlaeus.** The 
latter had arrived from Europe in October of 1741 as a missionary 
to preach the Gospel to the Iroquois Nation. Since a thorough 
knowledge of the Mohawk language was required to be able to 
evangelize the Iroquois, Pyrlaeus went to the home of Conrad 
Weiser at Tulpehocken in 1743, and remained there several months 
to study the language with that qualified instructor.*? Having 
acquired the fundamentals from Weiser, Pyrlaeus then went into 


* Rondthaler, Edward, The Life of John Heckewelder (Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Townsend Ward, 1847), 37. 

““ Spangenberg’s “Report to the Authorities in Europe,” noted in the 
“Diary of Marienborn,” and translated by Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, His- 
tory of the Moravian Church, 104-105. 

“Haller, Mabel, op. cit., Chapter VI. 

“S Levering, J. Mortimer, of. cit., 165. 

“ Hamilton, J. Taylor, “The Contacts of the Moravian Church with the 
Iroquois League,” Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, XI, 30. 
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the interior of the Iroquois country to perfect himself in the 
knowledge of their tongue.*° 

When Brother Spangenberg instituted the training school for 
Indian missions at Bethlehem, he tried to procure an Indian from 
Freehold as instructor. Failing in this attempt, he appointed 
Pyrlaeus who by that time was well qualified for the position. 
The group to be taught the Mohawk language consisted of eight 
young men, all of whom were candidates for Indian missionary 
service, and one of whom was David Zeisberger, who early the 
next year set out for the Mohawk country to perfect himself in 
that Indian tongue.®? His is unquestionably the greatest name in 
the history of the Moravian Indian missions in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. Whether Zeisberger’s heroic and successful service is 
considered from the evangelistic or educational standpoint, his 
pre-eminence cannot be disputed. During his ministry of sixty- 
five years among the Indians of North America, his educational 
labors resulted in a number of hymnals, liturgies, sermons, his- 
tories, spellers, dictionaries, glossaries, and grammar books in the 
Indian, German, and English languages, so that “truth might live 
on when he himself was dead.” The knowledge that exists today 
concerning the language and life of the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica is due in large measure to David Zeisberger. A considerable 
number of the older geographical names were explained by him 
who identified himself so closely with the Indians and spoke their 
dialects so fluently. Both the science of ethnography and the study 
of comparative philology have been appreciably enhanced through 
his literary and linguistic contributions to the history of the Amer- 
ican Indians. 


Time is running out, and will permit me only to mention that 
there was Moravian influence in at least two non-Moravian institu- 
tions of higher learning, namely, the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia,** and Franklin and Marshall College in 
Lancaster.” 


® Richards, Henry M. M., “Conrad Weiser,” Lebanon County Historical 
Society Publications, TX, 184. 

* Levering, J. Mortimer, Joc. cit. 

® Zeisberger, David, Diary of David Zeisberger, a Moravian Missionary 
Among the Indians of Ohio, translated by Eugene F. Bliss (Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1885), I, 28. 

Haller, Mabel, op. cit., 184-186. 
* Tbid., 187-190. 
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In conclusion, I should like to leave with you the following five 
impressions of Moravian education in colonial times: 

1. Although the Moravians probably never represented more 
than one per cent of America’s total population during the colonial 
period, the extent of their education was much greater than their 
relatively small numbers would suggest. 

2. Moravian education was as inclusive as it was extensive. The 
Brethren’s schools were inclusive in respect to sex, nationality, 
race, and religious denomination. The aim of their education was 
liberally inclusive, intending to develop the whole individual by 
cultivating his soul, his mind, and his body. To implement such 
symmetrical development, an all-inclusive curriculum on all educa- 
tional levels was provided, offering spiritual guidance and moral 
discipline, intellectual and cultural pursuits, vocational training, 
social cultivation, and physical exercise. 

3. The Brethren placed great emphasis upon spiritual values in 
the educative process. From the nursery school through the theo- 
logical seminary, each day was filled with countless and varied 
experiences, purposely planned and judiciously placed to develop 
good and useful citizens of the Lord’s Kingdom. But the Moravian 
schools in colonial America were not based solely on the tradi- 
tions of European pietism ; they embodied the practical educational 
philosophy of the early scientific movement as well as the classical 
principles of humanism. 

4. Even when viewed from the distance of two hundred years, 
and through eyes opened by subsequent scientific experimentation, 
the Brethren’s educational principles and practices appear to have 
been remarkably modern. Many of the pedagogical procedures 
which the twentieth century would claim as the products of its 
original thought were the accepted practices of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Moravian schools: parent-teachers’ meetings, school-com- 
munity associations, educational and vocational guidance, student 
participation in school management, the homeroom, the adviser, 
teacher-training, supervision of instruction, books and lectures on 
pedagogical methods and procedures, the activities program, voca- 
tional education, adult education, evening schools, medical services, 
and other seemingly modern practices. 

5. The Brethren were also surprisingly open-minded toward 
educational practices foreign to their own experience, and were 
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admirably adaptable to circumstances and change. They did not 
cling so tenaciously to their own language as did many of the other 
German settlers, but readily adopted English and mingled com- 
paratively freely with English-speaking colonists. This more highly 
socialized tendency undoubtedly gave them an influence far in 
excess of their limited numbers. Nor did the Brethren resist the 
introduction of the public school system with the indignation and 
litigation employed by some German groups. It was never a 
characteristic of the Moravian Church to resist progress. To have 
opposed equalization of educational opportunity would have been 
inconsistent with the principles of their democratic religious and 
political philosophy. 
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THE PURITAN INFLUENCE IN EDUCATION 





By Ciirrorp K. SHIPTON* 


HE late Victorians used to say that wherever the Turkish foot 

had trod no grass would grow. They were ignorant of certain 
facts of agricultural economics, and I trust that my fellow panelists 
today will not find a similar flaw in my paraphrase when I say 
that wherever the Puritan foot has trod, schools and colleges have 
sprung up. 

If you will take a map showing the distribution of colleges in 
the United States, preferably a map twenty or more years old, 
you will find across it a band of colleges like the band of the Milky 
Way across the heavens, tracing the westward migration of New 
Englanders. Their influence is so obvious that some New England 
enthusiasts have pictured the educational system in the Puritan 
colonies in glowing terms which could not be truthfully applied 
to any society in any age. Partly in reaction, the popular historians 
of a generation ago—men like J. T. Adams, Beard, Parrington, 
Jernigan, and Wertenbaker—went to the opposite extreme and 
described Puritan education as a system of denominational tyranny 
which failed in every respect. The good points in New England 
education, they said, could only appear when the dead hand of 
Puritanism was removed. We cannot here go into the fact that 
they were mistaken as to the nature of Puritanism and as to its 
demise. Their mistakes, some of which I shall point out later, had 
their origin in the fact that they started with a thesis and looked 
for facts to support it. 

Twenty years ago some of us who were concerned in one way 
or another with education in New England set to work to gather 
source material, so that later writers could build on better founda- 
tions. So far as the professional historians are concerned, the 


*Dr. Shipton is archivist at Harvard University and librarian of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society. He has been on the editorial board of the William 
and Mary Quarterly and is the author of several books, including Biographical 
Sketches of Harvard Graduates, 1690-1745. This paper was read at the 
oe Symposium at Moravian College in Bethlehem on March 8, 
1958. 
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balance has now been righted, but only the other day one of them 
who has done great work in this field told me, in chagrin, that his 
contributions seemed quite unknown to the writers whose training 
had been primarily in the field of education. The mistakes of this 
character which appear in books on colonial education arise from 
the fact that the authors were unaware of the source material and 
ignorant of the European background. 

Puritan education was simply one aspect of the Reformation. 
The essential quality of Protestantism is the right and duty of the 
individual to make his own personal interpretations of the Bible 
and of theology instead of accepting blindly those of the church. 
Luther’s theses were an act of the intellect. Had he based them on 
divine revelation, setting the vision of one man against that of 
the age-old Church, he would have been laughed at. If he was 
to be heard, he had to appeal to the reason which all men share. 

For centuries the minds of many simple, uneducated men had 
been stirring in the doctrinal chains of the church. The telling 
charge against them had been that they were ignorant. Now that 
educated men like Luther and Calvin questioned the church, heresy 
became respectable. Thus the reformers, who had no use for 
democracy, loosed the force of individual judgment, and became 
the leaders of a popular and essentially democratic movement. 
Horrified though they were by the excesses of some of their fol- 
lowers, they had no choice but to rely on the support of men of 
many divergent opinions. 

Historically, the Protestant churches have differed among them- 
selves most significantly according to the degree of individual judg- 
ment which they encouraged or tolerated. The Anglican, Lu- 
theran, and Puritan churches have held that we cannot have 
freedom without order, and without order we cannot have the 
schools and colleges which are essential to a sound and developing 
religious and civil life. The radical Protestants, on the other hand, 
called universities “stews of Anti-Christ,” “houses of Lies,” that 
“stink before God with the most loathsome abomination.” The 
land of Roger Williams was the last part of New England to have 
free public schools, and it sent but one boy to college in the 
seventeenth century. 

The contribution of the Puritans in education and in other fields 
was made possible by the center position which they occupied in 
Protestantism. Like the Lutherans and Anglicans they saw the 
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need of planning and of form, but like the Antinomians they also 
felt the beating of the wings of the spirit trying to break out of 
the cage of medievalism. 

In the Puritan this urge to plan and form was accompanied by 
the urge to carry out and to execute, as the Salem witches dis- 
covered. Other colonies had both witches and laws against them, 
but did not feel the same compulsion to keep order. In other 
colonies men planned colleges, but rarely could they obtain the 
support necessary to establish them. 

The Puritans were the best town planners since the ancient 
Greeks. The heart of each town consisted of its common, meeting- 
house, schoolhouse, mill, shops, and homes, a pattern so plain 
that in driving through New England today one can tell at a glance 
whether a town dates back to Puritan times. In the same way the 
Puritans planned and organized their social life, providing care- 
fully for education, religious instruction, poor relief, and the like. 

The troublesome question to modern historians has been the goal 
of the Puritan planning and its value. Writers like Beard and J. T. 
Adams have maintained that the purpose of the Puritans in 
founding colleges was to train ministers, that the aim of their 
schools was not “to make good citizens but to instruct the Chris- 
tian youth sufficiently that they might search the Scriptures,” and 
that “the newer ideal of an educated citizenry for the benefit of 
the state” could be realized only after the decline of Puritanism. 
Because the Puritan goal was in part religious, they decry it, and 
ignore the way in which religion permeated all aspects of life in 
the seventeenth century. 

At the other extreme, it is possible to go too far and to over- 
emphasize the secular character of Puritan education at the col- 
lege level. Although colonial Harvard was not, as some have said, 
merely a theological seminary, its function of providing an edu- 
cated stock from which a learned ministry could be drawn was 
more important to its founders than it would have been to an 
Anglican or an Antinomian society. I'n a ritualistic church, learn- 
ing is not necessary to the clergy, and teaching is not necessary 
for the congregation. In the Puritan churches they were essential, 
for their religious services did not consist of worship but of 
instruction. 

Ritualism was no real threat to Puritanism, but Antinomianism 
was. The establishment of Harvard College was delayed for a year 
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by the controversy raised by Anne Hutchinson, whose doctrine 
of Grace proceeding from an inner light would have done away 
with the need for education in religion. She denounced all of the 
ministers but two, and one of her followers referred to universities 
as “Ninneversities.”' To combat such “spiritual drunkenness,” as 
the Puritans called it, an educated ministry was essential. 

The significance of the Puritan experiment in this connection is 
not that they used education for religious purposes, but that they 
substituted it for the fagot. The Puritans were no less distressed 
than the Spanish at the paganism of the Indians, but they used 
education rather than the Inquisition to combat it. In the years 
during which John Eliot was translating the Bible into Algonquin 
and teaching the Indians to read it, more than six thousand 
Indians were burned at the stake in Peru for worshiping the idols 
of their fathers. 

There is no contemporary evidence whatsoever to support the 
contention of modern writers that the purpose of the Puritan 
system of education was to train good sectarians, not good citizens. 
On the other hand, one might fill books with quotations like this 
from a sermon which Jeremiah Wise preached to the General 
Court: “The Education of Youth is a great Benefit and Service 
to the Publick. This is that which civilizes them, takes down their 
Temper, tames the Fierceness of their Natures, forms their minds 
to vertue, learns ’em to carry it with a just Deference to Superiors ; 
makes them tractable or manageable ; and by learning and knowing 
what it is to be under Government, they will know the better how 
to govern others when it comes their Turn. . . . Yea good Educa- 
tion tends to promote Religion and Reformation as well as Peace 
and Order.” 

Education was one of those ancient functions of the church 
which the Puritans deliberately lopped off and placed in the hands 
of the secular state, along with marriage, divorce, and the admin- 
istration of probate matters. But as the Puritans reduced the field 
of church activity, they stressed the religious responsibility of the 
individual in the affairs of everyday life. Perhaps the only doctrine 
on which all Puritans agreed was that of vocation. By this they 
meant that it was man’s duty to worship God by being the best 
cowherd, the best shipbuilder, or the best king, that in him lay. 


*Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence (1910 ed.), 127-128. 
* Jeremiah Wise, Rulers the Ministers of God (Boston, 1729), 31. 
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To them it would be a sin to leave unused any talent which might 
be brought out by education.’ 

This concept of the obligation of the educated man to serve the 
community explains in large degree the importance of the educa- 
tional system in the eyes of the community. The sum of £400 
appropriated by the General Court for the founding of Harvard 
College was more than half of the entire tax levy for the previous 
year. In 1644 the New England Confederation asked every family 
to contribute a shilling or its equivalent in wampum or wheat for 
the support of the college. The surviving lists of donations testify 
to the faith of even frontier towns in the system of education. The 
entire system was the result of a popular do-it-yourself movement 
which could have been worked up only in an essentially demo- 
cratic community organized on a town meeting basis. That com- 
munity was the social expression of Puritanism. 

Popular writers who have expressed their own social discontent 
by attacking a kind of Puritanism which existed only in their 
own misunderstanding have tried to discount the influence of 
Harvard College on modern education by belittling its state in its 
early years. A favorite bit of evidence is afforded by two Dutch 
gentlemen who visited the college and found that the undergrad- 
uates could not understand their Latin. The answer is, of course, 
that the men used the Continental pronunciation. Not long after 
their visit, Rowland Cotton left Harvard at the end of his sopho- 
more year and matriculated at the University of Herderwyck, 
where he took a degree in medicine in three months. The only 
conclusion to be drawn from this is that Rowland knew Latin. 
Anyone who takes seriously the charge that the colonial college 
education was no better than that afforded by the modern sec- 
ondary schools should examine the manuscript exercises which 
survive in the University Archives. 

The founding of a college within six years of the establishment 


*T have omitted discussion of the education of women because our subject 
is “higher education” and actually no society in the world in the 18th century 
gave women higher education. In New England the girls received reading 
and writing instructions with the boys in the public schools. If, like Cotton 
Mather, one wanted his daughter to learn Latin, he sent her to a private 
school. I have never encountered a native-born 18th century woman who 
was illiterate. There were no doubt such on the frontier, for the literacy 
level is directly connected with the size of one’s community. The amazing 
number of colonial books with women’s signatures on the fly leaves show 
that they were great readers. 
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of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay is an expression of the spirit 
of the Puritan community without rival in the history of coloniza- 
tion. Directly, and through her daughter, Yale, and her grand- 
daughter, Princeton, Harvard College has transmitted to our 
modern educational system several distinctively Puritanical atti- 
tudes. 

The medieval gentleman scorned university education as some- 
thing fit for poor boys only, and the parietal rules of early Oxford 
and Cambridge were a bar against gentlemen’s sons. The Puritan 
ideal of vocation, by contrast, sent gentlemen to college in order 
that they might better fit themselves to serve the community. The 
resulting mixture of rich and poor was largely responsible for the 
democratic spirit which is still one of the great contrasts between 
the American and the European educational systems. In Harvard 
and Yale the sons of the wealthy, or older, families found them- 
selves ranked below some of the sons of the poorer and newer 
families. According to the Puritan way of thought, education 
obliterated social lines. A blacksmith’s son who had worked his 
way through college and became a country minister would expect, 
when he visited Boston on election day, to dine with a Governor 
or a Chief Justice whom he had known as an undergraduate. And 
when a Hutchinson or an Oliver, who had several generations of 
wealth and of holding high offices behind him, passed through the 
town in which the blacksmith’s son was the minister, he would 
naturally stop and have dinner with him. 

Although the rise of Puritanism meant that the percentage of 
gentleman’s sons in the colleges was much higher than ever before, 
it did not mean any neglect of the campaign to recruit promising 
poor boys. So successful was the effort to keep down the cost 
of a college education by public contributions and the like, that a 
New England farmer could put a boy through college at the cost 
of about four hogs a year. The result was that a larger percentage 
of the New England population was in college in 1650 than there 
is today. 

This idea that the Puritan colleges were an influence for democ- 
racy will remind some of you that one of the popular histories of 
American education to prove the contrary devoted several pages 
to the system of academic seniority. In pre-Revolutionary Harvard 
and Yale, the members of each freshman class were placed in an 
order of seniority in which the boys recited, were served at the 
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table, and marched in all academic processions. They maintained 
this order as long as they lived; they remain in it in the modern 
editions of the catalogue, and presumably in Heavenly reunions. 

This order, which eighteenth-century men called that of “dignity 
of family,” has been presumed to indicate a kind of Blue Book 
social stratification. It was, in fact, something quite different at 
Harvard—lI do not presume to speak for Yale. 

Down to about 1725 the order of academic seniority reflected 
academic promise. This Nathaniel Cotton of the Class of 1717 
was warned by his brother that if he did not do well in the 
entrance examination, he would be placed very low in his class 
because there were many good scholars entering. About 1725 it 
occurred to someone at Harvard to place the boys in the same 
order that their fathers would have in public processions. By this 
system, the sons of governors came first, followed by the sons of 
lieutenant-governors, the sons of members of the upper house of 
the legislatures in the order of the fathers’ appointments, the sons of 
justices of the peace in the order of the dates of their fathers’ 
commissions, followed by the sons of college graduates in roughly 
the order of their dates of graduation. This system took care of 
a third or a half of each class. For the other students the old 
system of academic promise seems to have applied; at least, there 
is no other way of explaining why bright young charity students 
ranked as high as they did. 

“Dignity of family,” then, meant the dignity acquired by hold- 
ing public office in a day when that was a matter of duty to the 
community. Note that one result of the system was that the sons 
of the clergy usually followed the sons of the magistrates, just 
as in Puritan society the clergy always took their place between 
the magistrates and ordinary folk. This system was neither aristo- 
cratic nor democratic in the modern sense of levelling. It re- 
warded public service by public honors. 

Some of the readers of Samuel Eliot Morison’s volumes on early 
Harvard have come away with the idea that by “humanistic edu- 
cation” and “a gentleman’s education” he meant a kind of schooling 
which would place the colonial graduate in an ivory tower from 
which he would look down his nose at common folk who could 
not read Latin or Greek. Had this been true, the Puritan colleges 
would indeed have had little influence on modern America. How- 
ever, Mr. Morison was using the terms “humanistic education,” ‘“‘a 
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gentleman's education,” and “liberal education” in the Puritan 
sense of that kind of education which best enabled a man to play 
his part in a free and democratic community. This prepared neither 
for cloistered scholarship nor for the professional practice of law, 
medicine, or the ministry. 

The medieval universities were strictly professional in that they 
prepared only for careers in the church. After the Reformation 
they were flooded with the sons of the new gentry, based chiefly 
on mercantile wealth, who were seeking a truly liberal education. 
Because Oxford and Cambridge failed to provide it, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert proposed a university of London which would have given 
a thoroughly practical education, providing, among other things, 
an old soldier to teach foot drill and the use of arms, a model ship 
and instruments with which the mathematics professor could teach 
navigation and naval architecture, and a physician to teach first 
aid and surgery, both of which were then regarded as being out- 
side the field of academic medicine. Here one sees the roots of 
the R.O.T.C., orientation courses, and “General Education.” 

The Puritans never did found their University of London, but 
their American colleges provided just this kind of general educa- 
tion. President Clap of Yale, recognizing that a majority of his 
students were “designed for . . . publick and important Stations 
in Civil Life” regularly lectured on “the Nature of civil Govern- 
ment, the civil Constitution of Great-Britain, the various kinds of 
Courts, the Officers superior and inferior, the several kinds of 
Laws by which the Kingdom is governed ; as the Statute, Common, 
Civil, Canon, Military and Maritime Laws; together with their 
several various Origins and Extents; the several Forms of Ec- 
clesiastical Government which have obtained in the Christian 
Church; ancient History and Chronology, the Nature and Form 
of Obligatory Writings and Instruments, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Navigation, with some general Sketches upon Physick, Anatomy, 
Heraldry and Gunnery.’ 

In a day in which a Harvard College tutor could be called 
directly from his desk to the supreme court of the province, his 
students needed just this kind of general education, for they never 
knew when they were going to be called upon to serve as a justice 
of the peace or to level a cannon. 


*Thomas Clap, The Annals or History of Yale College (New Haven, 
1766), 84-85. 
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There has been a school of writers who have maintained that 
the chief influence of Harvard in Puritan times was to clamp 
iron bonds of sectarian orthodoxy on the community, choking off 
all freedom of thought. These ideas come from a lack of knowledge 
of the background. By order of James I, every candidate for a 
degree in an English university had to subscribe to the Three 
Articles, one of which was acquiescence in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
In the eighteenth century the English universities denied their 
honorary degrees to internationally famous men like Professor 
John Winthrop on the ground that they were not members of the 
Church of England, but at the same time conferred their honors 
on almost any American Congregationalist, however obscure, who 
might go over to the Anglican establishment. Into Victorian times 
they denied degrees to non-Anglicans. 

The Puritan colleges, on the other hand, always maintained that 
non-sectarian position which has been one of their chief contribu- 
tions to modern American education. The issue was joined at 
Harvard when its first president, Dunster, was converted to 
Anabaptism, which he maintained in brisk public debates with 
the clergy. All other Christian denominations assumed that any- 
one who was Baptist in theology was also an anarchist and im- 
moral, so Dunster’s public defection was intolerable. Still, he was 
told that if he would just stop making a public issue of his heresy, 
the authorities would be glad to have him stay on as president. 
He felt that he must give public testimony of his faith, so his 
resignation was reluctantly accepted. For his successor, the au- 
thorities chose Charles Chauncy, who was also known to be 
infected with a Baptist heresy, but was willing to agree not to 
spread his ideas. I do not believe that any non-Puritan college in 
that generation would have risked having a Baptist president. 

Always, so long as there was any question of complete freedom 
of thought in religious matters, the college exercised its influence 
for liberalism. The Faculty in Cambridge was always more liberal 
than the Corporation, which was composed largely of Boston 
ministers, and the Corporation was always more liberal than the 
Board of Overseers, on which sat the members of the upper house 
of the legislature. The rules provided that the professors must 
be orthodox, but the evasion of the oaths was a joke. Students 
of all denominations were welcomed and encouraged to read to 
prepare themselves for the ministry of their own sects. The read- 
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ing of heretical books was roundly defended by the college au- 
thorities as the best means of preparing for the intellectual chal- 
lenges which the students were sure to meet in later life. When 
the popular outcry against the defense of heretical theses in Com- 
mencement exercises became too great, the programs were altered 
in pen and ink, but the right to maintain both sides of a question 
honestly was maintained. 

In the same way the Puritan colleges maintained intellectual 
freedom in secular matters. The situation in Europe was very 
different. In 1627 Lord Brooke, a member of a Puritan family, 
offered to endow a professorship of history which Cambridge 
University had long desired. The first lecturer under the endow- 
ment was a Dutchman who praised the struggle of his people 
against the Spanish monarchy. His use of the term “Liberties of 
the People” offended the English monarchists, and Laud silenced 
him. Under the Stuarts, the sovereigns were the head of the 
English Universities, but the colonists wanted none of that. 
Generations of students at Harvard and Yale ardently imitated 
the Roman republicans who were their favorite characters in his- 
tory and literature. 

This freedom was the most cherished possession of the Puritan 
colleges, and it marked their graduates indelibly. Henry Newman, 
a Harvard graduate who spent his life in England as a servant 
of the established church, would have liked to see his college more 
episcopal, but he warned its authorities not to apply for a royal 
charter lest they be bound by what he called the golden chains 
of the bishops. 

The subject of this paper is supposed to have been ‘The Impact 
of Congregationalism on Colonial Higher Education.” You will 
notice that I have talked around it. That is because the New 
England colonial colleges were an expression of Puritanism just 
as were town meeting government and universal free public edu- 
cation at the secondary school level. I have been trying without 
much success to grasp one spoke of a spinning wheel. 

Let us sum it up by saying that the Puritan believed that 
reason was the talent which made a human being of the animal 
man. He believed that it was the duty of man to follow his reason 
where it led him, even if it was to what the group regarded as 
the errors of the Quaker meetinghouse and the Church of Rome. 
He never used creeds or prescribed confessions of faith. Wherever 
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the clergy trained at Harvard and Yale went throughout the 
colonies, they clashed with men trained at Brown, Princeton, and 
the British universities on this issue of freedom of judgment. 
Almost without exception, they opposed the establishment of 
standards of orthodoxy. 

The Puritans believed that the heresies which from time to 
time endanger society and religion arise from ignorance, not from 
corruption by false ideas. To establish in the individual an im- 
munity to such infection, the Congregational churches insisted that 
their ministers have four years of general college education fol- 
lowed by two years of wide reading in divinity. 

The word “Veritas” on the seals of Harvard and Yale does not 
mean an ancient revealed truth which all must accept. Rather, it 
means the truth which the individual must seek like a personal holy 
grail after he has been armed with all the knowledge available 
to him. 











THE QUAKER CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


By Howarp H. BrintTon* 


HE sesquicentennial of Moravian College is a pleasant and 
Baw reminder that the educational institutions founded by 
those who accepted William Penn’s invitation to aid him in setting 
up his Holy Experiment have reached maturity. But maturity is, 
at least with human beings, too often a time when the dreams of 
youth are given up and there is a settling down to the routine 
acceptance of what is usual and conventional. I welcome this 
symposium which calls our attention to the colonial period when 
everything was fresh and growing in the new world, and educa- 
tional aims were beginning to take freer form and new directions. 
But this backward look will, I trust, be only a preparation for a 
forward look. There is hardly an institution of higher learning in 
America today which is not re-examining its methods and objec- 
tives, and certainly one element in that examination must be a 
recovery of at least some of the hopes and ideals of those who first 
colonized this country and gave it the religious outlook which 
it has never quite lost. I congratulate Moravian College on its 
century and a half of achievement in preserving so many of the 
hopes of its founders. 

My assignment in today’s program is to review the Quaker part 
in colonial literacy and learning. I would like to begin with an 
anecdote from the year 1777.1 Soon after the battle of Brandy- 
wine in the Revolutionary War a group of British officers, stand- 
ing outside a wayside inn, criticized the inhabitants of this country 
as ignorant and boorish. The innkeeper, seeing James Gibbons, 


*Howard H. Brinton is director emeritus and lecturer at the Pendle Hill 
Graduate School for Religious and Social Study. Before serving as director 
of Pendle Hill, 1936-52, he taught at Guilford, Earlham, and Mills Colleges. 
He is the author of several books including Creative Worship (1931), 
Quaker Education (1940), and Friends for 300 Years (1952). This paper 
was read at the Sesquicentennial Symposium at Moravian College in Beth- 
lehem on March 8, 1958 

*Futhey and Cope, History of Chester County, Pennsylvania (Phila., 
1881), 566. 
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a Quaker farmer, driving up the road, made a wager with the 
officers that the first farmer passing the house could speak more 
languages than all of them together. When James Gibbons stopped, 
as usual, to water his team, he was saluted in French by one of 
the British soldiers. He answered politely in the same language. 
Another officer asked him in Spanish if he were a Frenchman. He 
replied in Spanish that he had been born in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, and had never been in France. A third officer aimed at 
him a quotation from Horace, the Roman poet, to which he replied 
with another quotation from the same poet. James Gibbons, by this 
time perceiving that he was on trial, then routed them all with a 
volley of Greek which none of them understood. 

Although James Gibbons? was not an average Quaker farmer, 
this story raises a question. Why was he, and why were so many 
other Quakers, elaborately educated when the Quakers had no 
colleges of their own and did not, with few exceptions, attend the 
colleges of others. I have used a farmer as an illustration of an 
educated Quaker, although it might have been more natural to 
find examples of erudition among the cultivated Quaker merchants 
of Philadelphia. 

Let us take for granted that the term “higher education” in the 
title of our symposium does not necessarily apply to the kind of 
training obtained through a scholarly routine at a conventional 
academic institution. I understand that the Moravians, like the 
Quakers, and unlike the Congregationalists and Anglicans, did not 
set up colleges on arriving in the new world. The Quaker delay 
in this respect can be ascribed to at least two causes—they did not 
have a professional ministry which required a specific type of 
college or university training and, like the Moravians and other 
pietistic sects, they emphasized feeling and will in religion, rather 
than specific knowledge. The Society of Friends had, it is true, a 
ministry which could be exercised by any lay person, man or 
woman, old or young, who felt an inward call from the Holy Spirit 
to speak in a meeting for worship. Those who frequently exercised 
this gift were called “recorded” or “recommended” ministers be- 
cause the meetings to which they belonged had, in a recorded 
minute, acknowledged the fact that theirs was an acceptable gift. 


* James Gibbons (1736-1823) lived on a farm near what is now Westtown, 
Pa. At his residence he opened a school for instruction in Latin, Greek, 
and French. Some distinguished persons were among his pupils. 
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The recognition of this gift bore no relation to the education of 
the recipient, though it was generally realized that intelligence, 
and especially knowledge of the Bible, made the minister a fitter 
instrument through which God could work. Higher education, as 
the Quakers interpreted the word “higher,” meant education in 
the school of the Holy Spirit. Every other type of education was 
held in lower esteem. One of the early Quakers, John Roberts, 
was told by a sympathetic Anglican bishop, “John, I advise you to 
take care you don’t offend against the higher powers.” By this 
he meant officers of the government who were persecuting the 
Quakers. John Roberts replied, “I like thy counsel very well and 
intend to take it. But thou knowest God is the higher power, 
and you mortal men, however advanced in this world, are but the 
lower power.’’* In this sense the Quakers used the word “higher” 
in education, as well as in politics. 

But the Quaker hesitation in respect to higher education, as 
that term is usually understood today, had a deeper root in the 
kind of religion exemplified by the Society of Friends, than simply 
the fact of dependence upon a lay ministry. Quakerism arose in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, near the end of the Puritan 
revolution in England, as a revival of the prophetic type of re- 
ligion. The Quakers reiterated the ancient prophetic protests 
against external forms, whether creedal, ritualistic, or traditional, 
which had become routine and were no longer genuine outward 
expressions of inward spiritual states. The Quaker emphasis on 
feelings which condition the will, rather than on beliefs regarding 
doctrine and accounts of historical events, caused them to believe 
that the highest type of education resulted from an inward ex- 
perience, rather than a training which could be externally imposed. 
We find many warnings in Quaker literature against what was 
called “airy notions.” Genuine religion cannot be taught by man. 
It must be received through the gift of the Holy Spirit. In 1754 
a Quaker doctor, author of several medical treatises, wrote in his 
diary regarding his fondness for study, “An evidence of greater 
propensity to the tree of knowledge than to the tree of life: but 
I trust this hath been amended.”* 

Higher education in the usual sense might lead to too much 
dependence on the intellect, and intellect, to use the Quaker words, 


* Memoirs of John Roberts (Phila., 1852), 67. 
* A Spiritual Diary, John Rutty, M.D., 1796, 15. 
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is “afloat on the surface.” The Divine Source of truth, the Spring 
of eternal life, of which Jesus spoke to the woman of Samaria, 
is in the infinite depth of the soul. Not until spiritual life began 
to weaken and the way to the inner fountain had been largely 
lost did the Quakers, late in the nineteenth century, resort to 
Sunday Schools for help. To use the prophet Jeremiah’s figure, 
they turned from the springs of living water and relied on cisterns. 

But cisterns, as we know, have their own important function. 
We cannot do without them, especially in a time of drought. It 
is wrong to think that because of emphasis on the inward knowl- 
edge which comes from God alone, the Quakers were opposed 
to human learning. The insufficiency of head-knowledge did not 
mean that it was despised or considered harmful. It meant only 
that head-knowledge was secondary to heart-knowledge. The 
Quakers depended on the guidance of the Inward Light, but it is 
not often that an individual is absolutely sure of his guidance. His 
apprehension must be constantly checked and tested by the Scrip- 
tures and by the guidance which has been received by prophets, 
seers, and scholars in all ages. External secondary standards in- 
cluded also the recorded sayings of non-Christians, as well as 
Christians, for the Quakers believed that the Divine Light from 
God had shown, however dimly, in every human heart since the 
beginning of creation. We find Quaker scholars quoting from the 
Greek and Roman classics, and even from Mohammedan authors 
in defense of their beliefs.» The church fathers during the first 
three centuries of Christianity are frequently called to witness, as 
are the early reformers, Luther, Calvin and others whose message 
at the beginning was often congenial to the Friends. Later these 
very reformers were driven to harsh, authoritarian methods 
through fear that liberty of the Spirit would result in religious 
anarchy. Quakers were aware of reformers prior to the Reforma- 
tion, the Moravians, for example. They also knew about the 
Anabaptists. From Germany some members of these groups fled 
to England and planted seeds there which later grew to nourish 
the Quaker movement.® 

Nature, too, was studied by members of the Society of Friends 


°For examples see Barclay, Apology for the True Christian Divinity 
(London, 1678), Prop. V and VI, Sec. XXVII. 

*R. Barclay, The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth (London, 1877), Chaps. II-IV. 
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in colonial America as an outward revelation of truth which could, 
like other revelations, bring man to a knowledge of the Creator. 
In spite of the absence of higher education in the sense in which 
we usually employ the term, there were scholars and scientists 
of distinction among the Quakers. It was no accident that Phila- 
delphia, though it was the capital of the last colony to be founded, 
became the cultural center of colonial America. Three institutions 
contributed to this pre-eminence: the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Library Company, and the Pennsylvania Hospital. Each 
was a pioneer in its field and the Quakers played a decisive part 
in each. 

An extensive system of Quaker schools helped to lay the broad 
foundation of literacy which made American democracy possible. 
The Quakers were more widely distributed than any other re- 
ligious group. They became for a time the strongest political in- 
fluence in Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
North Carolina.* There were also many Friends meetings in New 
England, New York, Maryland, and Virginia. Only where the 
Quakers were particularly strong; that is, in Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, was there at no time an established 
church. Penn’s state, a model of a religiously liberal government, 
was closer to the present practice of the United States of America 
than was the theocracy of New England or the aristecracy of 
Virginia. 

When the Society of Friends arose in England during the time 
of Cromwell, a number of university men were among its original 
adherents, although the great majority were farmers, artisans, and 
tradesmen. William Penn and Robert Barclay had received uni- 
versity education in England and Scotland respectively, as well 
as theological training in Paris. They were the two chief de- 
fenders of the faith in the realm of scholarship. But there were 
also a number of others, some of whom had been clergymen, who, 


"For this and other information regarding the influence of the Quakers 
see The Quakers in the American Colonies (London, 1923) by Rufus M. 
Jones, Isaac Sharpless, and Amelia Gummere. In Rhode Island the govern- 
ship of the colony was occupied by Quakers for thirty-six terms. Until 1701 
the Quakers were the only organized religious group in the Carolinas, and 
John Archdale, a Quaker, was governor, 1694-97. In 1703 there was a 
Quaker majority in the North Carolina Assembly, but in 1710 they lost 
their political influence because all office holders were required to take an 
oath. The extent of Quaker political influence in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware is better known and need not be noted here. 
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in order to earn a living in a lay society, became teachers and set 
up schools. Quaker children received from them training in Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, as well as in practical arts. In Pennsyl- 
vania two of the leading university men were Thomas Lloyd,® 
leader of the Welsh Quakers, who was educated at Oxford and 
Francis Daniel Pastorius,’ leader of the German Quakers and 
founder of Germantown, who was educated at Altorf, Strasburg, 
Basel, and Jena. These two men crossed the Atlantic Ocean on the 
same ship and conversed with each other in Latin, that being ihe 
only language which they had in common.’® These and other early 
leaders set a standard of achievement to which others later aspired. 
But, though the Quakers founded no colleges in colonial times, the 
distribution of responsibility due to their democratic form of 
church government required an educated membership. If there 
were few Quakers of the highest educational attainment, there 
were even fewer who were poorly educated. This applied to women 
as well as men; the Quaker Schools educated both sexes. 

Schoolhouses were built in the new world as early as meeting- 
houses. Sometimes the schoolhouses were built first, because 
meetings for worship could be held in homes. References to Friends 
schools occur in some meeting minutes of the seventeenth century. 
A hundred years later practically every meeting had its school. 
William Penn’s Frame of Government provided for the education 
of children up to the age of twelve “and that then they be taught 
some useful trade or skill.” This ideal proved too high and was 
given up, but the Friends schools educated the poor as well as 
the rich. The Quakers became a minority in Pennsylvania, but 
they were kept in power by the votes of the German immigrants 
who sympathized not only with their pacifism, but also with their 
educational ideals. The relation between schools and government 
remained close until 1756 when pressure from England, due to the 
French and Indian Wars, forced the Quakers to give up their con- 
trol of the government. 


The first Quaker schoolmaster in Philadelphia was engaged by 


® Thomas Lloyd (1640-1694) of Dolabran in Montgomeryshire became 
president of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania. 

*Francis Daniel Pastorius (d. 1719) was schoolmaster of Friends’ schools 
in Philadelphia and Germantown, 1698-1718. 
Sharpless, Political Leaders of Pennsylvania (New York, 1919), 69. 
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the Provincial Council in 1683.1. In 1701 William Penn granted 
a charter to a more advanced school and the “Overseers of the 
Public Schools,” as they were called, established four more. One 
of these was the Latin and Greek Grammar School or Classical 
School. Barclay’s Apology, the chief exposition of Quaker prin- 
ciples, published in Latin 1676, was read by the pupils of this 
school. The New Testament was studied in both Latin and Greek. 
Under Robert Proud, the historian, the rules required that ordi- 
nary conversation at school be carried on in Latin. 





ROBERT PROUD (1728-1813) 
Master of the Friends Academy, 1761- 
1770, 1780-1790. Author of “The His- 

tory of Pennsylvania” 


At least three Philadelphia schoolmasters, Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, Anthony Benezet, and Charles Thompson, attained some 
eminence. It was Pastorius and the Friends of Germantown who 
issued the first protest against slavery in America. Benezet’s books 
against slavery, as well as his writings on other subjects, had 


™ For this and further information regarding Quaker Schools in Pennsyl- 
vania see H. H. Brinton, Quaker Education in Theory and Practice (Pendle 
Hill, 1940, revised ed. 1949), and Thomas Woody, Early Quaker Education 
in Pennsylvania (New York, 1920). 
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considerable influence on both sides of the Atlantic. Charles 
Thompson became the secretary of the Continental Congress in 
1775. 

Not only the Greek and Latin languages, but mathematics of a 
somewhat advanced character was taught in the Classical School. 
In the Girls School, which was presided over for a time by Anthony 
Benezet, French was taught. The diaries of Sally Wister’* and 
Elizabeth Drinker,’* for example, which cover the period of the 
Revolutionary War, occasionally refer to French lessons. 

In the better Quaker schools there is some evidence of what 
might be called higher education in the formal sense. If a Quaker 
schoolmaster was himself trained in any advanced subject, he 
offered instruction in it. The schools were not rigidly standardized. 
There were no college entrance requirements to regulate them, and 
each school could impart what it was in a position to offer, for 
example, surveying, navigation, conic sections, plane and spherical 
trigonometry, Christian evidences, astronomy, merchants’ accounts, 
and natural philosophy, by which was meant physics, botany, and 
ornithology. Such subjects were, however, not so likely to be taught 
in the local meeting schools as in the private academies which 
began to appear toward the end of the eighteenth century. The 
academies later multiplied rapidly both east and west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

In 1746, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting advised all its constituent 
meetings “to encourage and assist each other in the settlement and 
support of schools.”’'* Later a Yearly Meeting educational com- 
mittee was appointed to which definite annual reports were referred 
by all meetings. In 1750 there were forty Monthly Meeting schools 
in Pennsylvania and by the end of the century some seventy were 
listed, with about half as many more in New Jersey and a propor- 
tional number in Delaware and Maryland.’® All of these fulfilled 
the standards of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which required the 
teachers to be of high moral quality and to have a substantial 
knowledge of the subjects taught. Other schools not listed were 
of lower grade. In New England, New York, Virginia, and the 


® Sally Wister’s Journal, Albert Cook Myers, ed. (Phila., 1902). 

% Extracts from the Journal of Elisabeth Drinker, H. D. Biddle, ed. 
(Phila., 1889). 

4 Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Minutes, 1746, located at 302 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

® Woody, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, 269. 
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Carolinas equal progress was made before the end of the century, 
in spite of the impoverishment of Friends as a result of the war."* 
Most of the Friends’ schools were attended by the children of non- 
Quaker as well as Quaker families. Tuition was charged, but the 
children of poor Friends were taught free. 

The education of Negroes and Indians was also an important 
responsibility. George Fox in 1671 had exhorted Friends to give 
thought to their education. This was later made the subject of 
an annual query addressed to all meetings in both the northern 
and southern colonies. Replies to this query indicated that the 
children of many Negroes, freed from slavery before the Revolu- 
tion, were attending Friends schools. Anthony Benezet’s special 
school for Negroes was set up in Philadelphia in 1770. The first 
Quaker Indian School was opened in 1796 and a number of others 
followed a few years later. When the public school system became 
general, most Quaker schools became public schools, though a few 
(about 38) remain Quaker schools to the present day and some 
became colleges. 

Every Quaker school emphasized religion, not through formal 
instruction in the subject as such, but through a daily program 
which included Bible reading, reading of Quaker books, frequent 
attendance at meetings for worship, and the visits of Quaker 
ministers, often widely traveled men and women who described 
experiences in distant lands. 

Higher education in the secular sense was for the most part a 
matter of individual concern. The ideal was life-long self-education. 
William Penn advised his children, “Have but few books, but let 
them be well chosen and well read, whether Religious or Civil 
Subjects—reading many books is but taking off the mind from 
Meditation. Reading yourselves and Nature in the Dealings and 
Conduct of Men is the truest human wisdom.”** 

But William Penn in his own voluminous writings discloses an 
acquaintance with a vast variety of learned works. As founder of 
Pennsylvania he was an important pace-setter. Extensive libraries 
including the scholarly books of the time in both classical and 


*W. C. Dunlap, Quaker Education in Baltimore and Virginia Yearly 
Meetings (Phila., 1936), Zora Klain, Educational! Activities of New England 
Quakers (Phila., 1928), Zora Klain, Quaker Contributions to Education in 
North Carolina (Phila., 1925), Thomas Woody, Quaker Education in the 
Colony and State of New Jersey (Phila., 1923). 

“Advice of William Penn to his Children,” Works (London, 1771), 852. 
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scientific subjects were acquired by many Quakers in early Phila- 
delphia.** Chief among them was James Logan, Penn’s secretary 
and deputy, who bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia his 2,000 
books including thirty versions of the Bible in twelve different 
languages. He also specialized in botany and agriculture and was 
interested in genetics. The Logan collection, added to by his son, 
remains intact and is housed in the Ridgway Library at Broad 
and Christian Streets. This was undoubtedly the greatest individual 
library in colonial America. 

Isaac Norris built a special house to hold his books, a library 
which John Adams pronounced “very grand.” John Dickinson 
gave to Dickinson College 1,500 books. Many of these probably 
belonged to the library of his father-in-law, Isaac Norris. We know 
from the diary of John Smith, a Philadelphia Quaker merchant, 
that he had read at least 250 books covering a wide range of sub- 
jects. Extensive libraries belonged to Dr. Lloyd Zachary, Francis 
Rawle, Anthony Benezet, and Robert Strettell. These and other 
private collections contained books on theology, philosophy, 
politics, law, science, mathematics, medicine, the practical arts, 
history, biography, travel, and literature. Individual Friends, 
particularly young tradesmen and merchants, were active in pro- 
moting library companies for their own self improvement; four 
were established between 1732 and 1757. Approximately half the 
shareholders were Friends. As early as 1686 the Quakers set up 
their own printing establishment and issued a succession of books, 
pamphlets, and epistles. By the end of the colonial period there 
were over thirty book stores in the thriving city of Philadelphia. 

In rural districts libraries kept the farmers in touch with the 
kind of general learning which we are describing. Almost every 
Quaker meeting had a library. I have at home the printed catalog 
of the pre-revolutionary library close to Birmingham Meeting in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, to which my ancestors belonged. 
The titles indicate a variety of subjects including the then current 
controversy concerning deism. On the whole the Quaker farmers 
were not interested in abstract speculation for its own sake, but 
only as it related to practical subjects, among which they included 


For this account of Quaker libraries in Philadelphia the author is in- 
debted to Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House (Chapel 
Hill, 1948), chapters 7, 8,9; and Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, Vol. III 
(Phila., 1900), 335-344. 
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religion. The standard of practicality admitted the most up-to-date 
books on natural philosophy or science. 

A group of Quaker farmers and a few of their neighbors 
planning a library in Unionville, Chester County, Pa., a rural 
community near my home, sent out an appeal for subscriptions 
containing the following recommendation : 


We solicit and pray all those who, having rising 
families or a disposition to be acquainted with religious 
and moral history, to aid and assist in the stimulation of 
this invaluable intention which will feed the mind with 
the food of instruction and animate the senses, from 
trifling amusements to matters of more sublimity and last- 
ing enjoyment. . . . It will add energy to our states, 
harmonize our rude passions and promote innocent and 
social loquacity in arguments of weight and importance, 
teach men to be good husbands and fathers, women to be 
good wives and mothers and will pave the way to de- 
lectable tranquility, out vie all terrestrial things and calm 
our minds into peace and quiet.'® 


The influence of the Quakers on what we now think of as 
higher education can be seen particularly in the field of science. 
Almost every Quaker had a scientific hobby.*° A few became 
scientists of note. There were three main reasons for this. Being 
excluded from the usual forms of recreation such as the theatre, 
music, art, and fiction, by their feeling that these were a waste of 
time and superfluous adornments, they turned to science in the 
belief that God’s works in nature revealed something of the divine 
character and power. Thomas Lawson, a Quaker schoolmaster and 
botanist introduced a scientific textbook which he wrote in Latin 
with these words: “His [God’s] work within and his works with- 
out, even the least of plants, preaches forth the power and wisdom 
of the Creator and eyed in the sparke of eternity, humbles man.”*! 

Penn remarks in his Fruits of Solitude: “An Eternal Wisdom, 
Power, Majesty and Goodness is very conspicuous to us through 
those sensible and passing forms: the World wearing the Mark 
of its Maker, whose Stamp is everywhere visible and the characters 

”Futhey and Cope, History of Chester County, Pennsylvania (Phila., 
eae 310. 

H. Brinton, Friends for 300 Years (New York, 1952), 140, 149-151; 


Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, Vol. 34, 65; Vol. 37, r 63. 
* Letter to Sir John Rodes in Quaker Post-Bag (London, 1910), ai. 
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very legible to the children of Wisdom.’’*? And he adds later: 
“Tt is pity that Books have not been composed for youth by some 
curious and careful Naturalists and also Mechanics in the Latin 
tongue to be used in Schools, that they might learn things with 
words.”** This wish of Penn was to be fulfilled in the Quaker 
schools which were the first to give science a recognized place in 
their curriculum. 

A third reason for the Quaker interest in science was this: the 
religion of the Society of Friends was primarily based on im- 
mediate experience rather than on the authority of book, church, 
or tradition. Science, also, was based on experience, though of a 
different kind. Therefore, Quakerism and science were akin. 

Science could teach moral lessons. Jessie Kersey, a Chester 
County potter and farmer now highly regarded for the artistic 
quality of his work, remarks in his Journal: 


My attention was next arrested by reading a passage 
in Buffon’s Natural History. The subject was the fluidity 
of matter, and its change under the different degrees of 
heat and cold. Soon, however, my thoughts passed the 
boundary of natural elements and entered into a com- 
parison of these with spiritual realities. By heat it appears 
that matter is rendered fluid and is consequently less sub- 
ject to the laws of attraction. By cold it is made dense 
and brought back again to the earth. So by the warming 
influence of the love of God, the soul is expanded and 
drawn out of the government of earthly attraction. By the 
chilling influence of the world’s friendship, it is contracted 
and brought back to the earth. 


George Fox, in 1668, helped to establish the first two Quaker 
schools to teach “whatsoever things were civil and useful in the 
creation.”** This practical note in Quaker education was never 
lost. Fox and Penn planned a “garden schoolhouse” near London 
with all kinds of plants for botanical study. Persecution prevented 
the completion of this plan, but Fox donated the plot of land 
assigned him by William Penn in Philadelphia for a similar use. 
Unfortunately, it was never used for this progressive purpose. 
Penn wrote to his wife Gulielma regarding the education of their 


=Penn, Works (London, 1771), 224. 

3 Thid., 724. 

™ Kersey’s Narrative (Phila., 1851), 67. 

* The Journal of George Fox, J. L. Nickalls, ed. (Cambridge, 1952), 520. 
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children: “I recommend the useful part of mathematics, as build- 
: ing houses or ships, measuring, surveying, dialing, navigation, but 
agriculture is especially in my eye.’’** 

Moses Brown, founder of the Friends Boarding School at Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, and one of the founders of Brown Uni- 
versity, expressed in a letter of 1784 the practical ideal of Quaker 
education : 


ew elC TeerelhmhlUhr/ 
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With respect to the education of our youth I would 
propose as the fruit of forty-one years of experience, 
after English grammar, arithmetic, mensuration, the use 
a of the scale and compasses—a short plain set of mer- 

chants’ accounts—a general knowledge of Geography, the 
. Mechanic Powers, the elements of Astronomy, the use 
of the Microscope for discovering the minutest parts of 
creation, with which a knowledge of the magnitude of the 
heavenly bodies would enlarge their ideas: such parts of 
history as would convey a right idea of the corruption 
of the human heart, the true nature of the effects of War, 
the advantage of Virtue.*” 


Westtown Boarding School was established in 1799. In its 
curriculum special emphasis was laid on mathematics. Four of the 
early masters wrote textbooks on this subject.** 

The announcement for New Garden Boarding School in North 
Carolina expresses the following educational ideal : 


A knowledge of the principles and uses of created 
things has a tendency to expand the view, enlarge the 
mind and raise the affections to the great Creator: be- 
sides an acquaintance with the nature and uses of rocks, 
earths, minerals, etc., may, it is believed, be of material 
e advantage both to the mechanic and the agriculturalist.” 


n These three Boarding Schools in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
d | and North Carolina were established on the pattern of Ackworth 
d School in England soon after the colonial period. Their educa- 

tional objectives were the culmination of plans and tendencies 
e. which existed earlier. 


* Penn, Works (London, 1771), xxx. 
™ Zora Klain, Educational Activities of New England Quakers (Phila., 
1928), 10. 
Enoch Lewis, John Gummere, Benjamin Hallowell, Sanuel Alsop. 
® Gilbert, Guilford, A Quaker College, 1937, 31. 
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Jonathan Dymond’s Essays on Morality (1829) was used as a 
textbook in Quaker boarding schools throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. This was undoubtedly an influence on the educational theories 
of the many teachers prepared in these schools. Dymond em- 
phasizes the study of nature from a religious, as well as practical 
standpoint. “It is,’ he says, “of less consequence to a man to 
know what Horace wrote or to be able to criticize the Greek 
anthology, than to know by what laws the Deity regulates the 
operations of nature and by what means those operations are 
made subservient to the purposes of life.”’*° 

This was revolutionary doctrine in a day when the education 
of a gentleman was confined largely to Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. The useful arts were in those days taught only to ap- 
prentices in the practical trades. 

The achievements of several Quaker botanists of the colonial 
period belong well within the limits of higher education. The best 
known were John Bartram (1699-1777), his son William Bartram 
(1739-1823), and Humphrey Marshall (1722-1801). All three 
were widely known for their publications. Thomas Story, Penn's 
Master of the Rolls and Keeper of the Great Seal, an eloquent 
minister, was not only a botanist, but anticipated later scientific 
knowledge by showing that the presence of fossils indicated that 
the generally accepted six days of creation were long periods of 
time.*'’ Thomas Gilpin (1727-1778), a Quaker zoologist, made 
careful observations of insects and fish. 

Of the American Philosophical Society, the scientific organiza- 
tion founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1743, more than half the 
founders were Quakers. It was due to the financial support and 
active interest of Quaker businessmen quite as much as to the 
efforts of Franklin himself that Philadelphia had the first Amer- 
ican scientific society. Quaker doctors should also be listed among 
the learned. Barred by religious tests from attending Oxford and 
Cambridge, they went instead to Edinburgh and Leyden. Dr. 
Thomas Cadwalader (1707-1779) gave the first formal course in 
medical science in the American colonies.** 


* Jonathan Dymond, Essays on Morality (New York, 1834), 199. 

“Thomas Story’s Letter to James Logan, 1738, quoted in R. M. Jones, 
Children of the Light (London, 1909). 

“For information regarding Quaker doctors the writer is largely indebted 
to F. B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House (Chapel Hill, 1948), 
222-229. 
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Dr. John Morgan founded the first medical school in the colonies 
and Dr. John Jones wrote the first American textbook on surgery. 
Dr. Thomas Bond, who enlisted the support of Franklin and the 
financial aid of the Quaker merchants, was mainly instrumental 
in establishing the Pennsylvania Hospital. This was the first gen- 
eral hospital in the American colonies. Its board of managers was 
made up largely of Friends and the institution remained in Quaker 
hands until long after the Revolution. Though the Quaker ma- 
jority in the legislature refused to vote money for military pur- 
poses, the Quakers were generous in support of philanthropic 
causes, 

As science, because of its empirical and practical character, 
was congenial to the Quaker type of religion with its emphasis on 
experience and simplicity, autobiography rather than abstract and 
theoretical discussion was the typical Quaker form of writing. The 
Quaker journals dealt with experience rather than theories. What 
the writer held to be truth was set forth with plain-spoken ac- 
curacy. While these journals cannot generally be classed as a 
high form of literature, they should not be omitted from a dis- 
cussion of “higher education” for they were used in schools and 
homes to instruct young Quakers in the way of truth by example 
rather than by precept. The Journal of John Woolman, the New 
Jersey tailor, is, because of its matter and style, an English classic. 
There were many other journals of equal importance though not 
of equal beauty. Of perhaps a hundred published journals written 
at least in part during the colonial period mention should be made 
of those by Job Scott, William Savery, Joseph Hoag, David Ferris, 
Rebecca Jones, Elizabeth Collins, Elizabeth Ashbridge, John 
Churchman, Richard Jordan, Jessie Kersey, and Hugh Judge. 
These writings portray a degree of education high in the school 
of the Holy Spirit. 

One thing more should be mentioned. It is of first importance. 
For the consistent and concerned Quaker the Bible was the main 
source of education in the highest sense of the word. No modern 
course in a theological seminary could give a student a more 
thorough knowledge of the contents of the Bible than was pos- 
sessed by many Friends who spent a period of quiet retirement 
each day, reading the Bible and meditating in silence on its con- 
tents. Such persons exhibited a degree of wisdom and refinement 
of manners that was not exceeded by university graduates. 
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This paper is hardly more than an enumeration of items which 
can perhaps be called contributions toward “higher education.” 
The characteristic Quaker contribution was in the field of practical 
and scientific subjects. Equalitarian ideas precluded any education 
which tended to create a special class either of cultured gentlemen 
or religious specialists. But, paradoxically, it was the later growth 
of science and technology with its excessive concern with the out- 
ward, which left little room for a religion of the Quaker type 
primarily concerned for the inward. This has undoubtedly been one 
cause of the decline of Quakerism in the 19th century. It may be 
that the time has now come for a renewal of the cultivation of 
those inward feelings and attitudes of will which are given first 
place in every Quaker statement of educational objectives. With- 
out the right inward motives our science has neither purpose nor 
direction. A multitude of voices are reminding us of the enormous 
danger we face because our technological creations can be used for 
destruction as well as construction, All religions have emphasized, 
in varying degrees, the importance of a rightly ordered heart and 
will. The founder of Christianity laid supreme emphasis on the 
motive rather than the act. If life on this planet is to continue, the 
contribution of all religious groups to lower as well as higher 
education in the twentieth century must re-affirm this central 
doctrine of our Christian religion by finding ways to educate not 
only the intellect, but also the feelings and the will. 





ANGLICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


By ARTHUR PIERCE MIDDLETON* 


ie VIEW of the fact that the thirteen colonies that eventually be- 

came the United States of America were planted under the aegis 
of the English Crown and remained under its allegiance for genera- 
tions, it is only to be expected that the influence of the established 
church of the mother country would be paramount in English 
America. Yet this was not the case. For half a century after the 
settlement of Jamestown, the English church was in the throes 
of a life-and-death struggle with the increasingly disgruntled 
Puritan wing who opposed the apostolic authority of its episcopate 
and resisted episcopal attempts to enforce doctrinal and liturgical 
conformity to its official formularies. And even after the rigorous 
settlement that accompanied the Restoration of Charles II, at the 
cost of driving the bulk of the Puritans into dissenting bodies, the 
church entered upon a long period of declining spiritual vitality. 
This was accentuated by the secession of the non-jurors in 1689 
and by the temper of eighteenth-century rationalism. William III 
and the first two Georges, moreover, were unsympathetic to 
Anglican principles and generally appointed latitudinarian or 
erastian’ bishops, largely lacking zeal for pressing the distinctive 
claims of the church either at home or in the colonies. 

A third, and perhaps more important reason was that the Amer- 
ican plantations, particularly in New England and the Middle 
Colonies, were either settled in the first instance by non-con- 
formists or else rapidly filled up with Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
and German Lutheran and Reformed immigrants during the 


*Dr. Middleton was formerly Director of Research at Colonial Williams- 
burg and lecturer in history at the College of William and Mary. He is at 
present rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Brookfield Centre, Conn. This paper 
was read at the Sesquicentennial Symposium at Moravian College in Beth- 
lehem on March 8, 1958. 

‘ Erastian—pertaining to the belief in, or submission to, the ascendancy of 
the state over the church in ecclesiastical matters; so named from the Swiss 
theologian, Thomas Erastus (1524-83). It is a peculiarly English term for 
what is more generally known as Byzantinism or Caesaro-Papism. 
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eighteenth century. Hence, on the eve of the Revolution probably 
no more than a third of the American colonists were adherents 
of the Church of England, and there was nowhere an Anglican 
majority, except possibly in Virginia and Maryland. 

To this a fourth reason must be added. For at least half a 
century before 1763 the British government was primarily con- 
cerned with trade and commerce rather than with religion, and 
exhibited a marked disinclination to meddle with American inter- 
national affairs. Hence the English church in the colonies lacked 
positive and forceful support from the London imperial authorities. 
A good example of this is the government’s neglect to accede to 
the numerous requests for an American episcopate. There was, to 
be sure, the problem of finding a means of financial support for 
colonial bishops. But political expediency played the greater part 
in the government’s refusal to act. The Whig Party which virtually 
controlled Parliament from 1714 until 1763 leaned for support upon 
the mercantile interests of London and the outports where the 
English dissenters were concentrated. In America the dissenting 
majority opposed bishops in principle, feared their coercive power, 
and suspected—especially after 1763—that they were another 
device for fastening imperial authority upon the colonists. 

For all these reasons the English church was hampered in its 
growth in America and deprived of the advantage that the churches 
of France and Spain enjoyed in French and Spanish America. 
Even so, Anglican influence proved to be stronger in certain areas 
of colonial life than the obstacles which the church faced would 
lead one to suppose. This was particularly true in the realm of 
learning and higher education. 

Whatever may be said of the political and economic relations 
between America and Britain, there can be no doubt that the 
colonies were in a state of intellectual dependence upon the mother 
country. Hence it was in this area that Anglican influence upon 
the colonies was strongest. The only English universities at that 
time were, of course, Anglican institutions. Not only did they 
provide many colonists with their education, but they also served 
as the chief models for most American colleges. Royal governors 
and other crown appointees in the colonies were commonly Oxford 
or Cambridge men. And many of the leading officials and mer- 
chants in New England and the middle colonies and the great 
planters in the South had gone there to study. Indeed, Anglican 
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influence was proportionally high among the class of men in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia who were likely to be most active 
in establishing colonial colleges and sending their sons to them. 
The Continental Congress which voted for independence included 
a good sample of the leading men of America, and no fewer than 
two thirds of the signers of the Declaration of 1776 were members 
of the Church of England. 

When one recalls that the Anglican Church came to English 
America, at Jamestown in 1607, years before any of its competing 
denominations, it seems odd that the Massachusetts Puritans 
erected the first college in the English colonies. But there is a 
good reason why this was so. The early Virginia settlers were al- 
most all Anglicans, and as such were eligible to attend or send 
their sons to the English universities. Hence there was no impelling 
necessity for them to erect a college in the new world. But, by 
the time the Puritans settled Massachusetts Bay, the star of 
Archbishop Laud was in the ascendant, and his policy involved 
a rigid conformity, not only in parish churches, but also in the 
universities. In effect, the Puritans were in danger of losing the 
opportunity for a university education in England. As they did not 
relish the idea of sending their sons to Scotland or the Netherlands 
for an education, they felt a genuine urgency to create a Puritan 
college in the New World to replace Cambridge University where 
Puritan influence had been strong, but which now closed its doors 
to all who would not conform to the Catholic liturgy and cere- 
monial of the Laudian Church. 

Only six years after the settlement of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Harvard College was begun in a town nostalgically renamed Cam- 
bridge, with the express purpose of providing higher education 
for Puritans of both Old and New England. A few of the intrepid 
“saints” who could not conscientiously enter Cambridge, England, 
crossed the Atlantic from the mother country to imbibe learning 
forbidden to them at home. 

Even in Anglican Virginia, where the urgency was much less 
than to the northward, there appeared a desire for a college almost 
from the start. The first proposal was primarily for the Indians 
of Virginia, and it was the first of many examples of the im- 
practical way in which the English set about converting the savages 
to Christianity. In Professor Morison’s apt phraseology, “A 
persistent delusion of English colonists, from the early days of 
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Virginia to the founding of Dartmouth College, was the notion that 
the proper way to civilize an Indian was to catch him and send 
him to college.” 

In pursuance of this delusion, the English formulated plans in 
1617 -for an Indian college in Virginia. King James himself was 
behind the scheme, and ordered the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York to require sermons to be preached, prayers offered, and 
money solicited in every parish church in England “for propaga- 
tion of the Gospel amongst Infidells . . . [and for] the erecting 
of some Churches and Schooles for the education of children of 
those Barbarians.” By 1619 the sum of £1,500 was in hand, and 
a plan to establish a university along the lines of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with separate residential colleges, was worked out. The 
location selected was Henrico, up the James River from James- 
town, near the present site of Richmond. Ten thousand acres of 
land were given to the university, a board of trustees was ap- 
pointed, and one hundred tenants were sent from England to till 
the soil as share-croppers and erect the necessary buildings. A 
former chaplain of the East India Company, Patrick Copeland, 
received the appointment as rector, and just as he was about to 
sail for America news arrived that the great Indian massacre of 
1622 had resulted in the destruction of the buildings and the dis- 
persing of the tenants. A few attempts were made to revive the 
grandiose scheme, but they came to nothing and the University 
of Henrico never opened its doors.* 

Another proposal, made soon afterwards, also failed to ma- 
terialize, but is interesting because it was so far ahead of its times. 
A learned English antiquary, Edward Palmer of Leamington, 
Gloucestershire, purchased an island (which still bears his name) 
at the mouth of the Susquehanna near the head of Chesapeake Bay 
with the idea of founding a university. His will, dated 1625, lays 
down a provision for teaching art: “And further my will is that 
the schollers of said universitye for avoyding of Idelness at their 
houres of recreation shall have two paynters, the one oyle cullors 
and other for water cullers, which shall be admitted fellowes in 
the same college to the end and intent that the said schollers shall 


*Eamuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937). 

*George Maclaren Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, Vol. I (Virginia 
Historical Society, Richmond, 1947), 53 et seq. 
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or may learne the art of paintinge - - - beseeching God to add a 
blessing to all these intents.” This document, although nothing 
came of it, stands as a reminder of the ingrained love of learning 
that characterized the seventeenth-century English church.* 


Despite initial failures, the idea of a Virginia college did not 
entirely die out, and shortly after the Restoration of Charles II, 
the governor, Sir William Berkeley, returned to England to ask 
royal favors for the Old Dominion, including permission to raise 
money throughout the English church for a colonial college. Vir- 
ginia’s population had increased by then, and during Cromwell's 
time many English royalists had migrated there. But conditions 
in England were not propitious for securing financial backing for 
a college. The Restoration brought confusion to church and state 
and engrossed the attention of the ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities. The great plague took thousands of lives in 1665, and 
the fire of London in 1666 caused considerable financial loss. More- 
over, the desultory war with the Dutch drained off men and 
money that might have been better employed elsewhere. And in 
Virginia the poverty caused by a long depression in the tobacco 
trade, and the discontent under Berkeley’s corrupt administra- 
tion, militated against the founding of a college in the 1660's 
and 1670's. 


After Bacon's Rebellion and the Glorious Revolution of 1688, 
both Virginia and England enjoyed a brief period of peace and 
prosperity, and this was taken advantage of by the vigorous 
Bishop's Commissary for Virginia, James Blair, who was destined 
to translate the dream of a college into reality. In 1691 he per- 
suaded the Assembly to revive the proposal for a college. Then 
followed an unexpectedly successful fund drive throughout the 
colony. Blair lost no time in sailing to England to solicit royal 
support for his scheme. King William and Queen Mary responded 
handsomely to his appeal by issuing a royal charter in 1693 and 
liberally endowing the College of William and Mary with lands 
and a share of the crown income from the colony. Blair also 
obtained a substantial portion of the income from the estate of 
Robert Boyle, the famous scientist, who had bequeathed it to a 
trust for converting the American Indians. Part of the money 


*Paul Wilstach, Tidewater Maryland (Indianapolis, 1931), 180-181. 
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Wren Building, College of William and Mary 
Colonial Williamsburg Photograph 


went to Harvard College, but the bulk of it was given to William 
and Mary College. Blair also obtained a set of plans for a college 
building from Sir Christopher Wren, and the present edifice in 
Williamsburg, begun in 1695, represents a local simplification and 
adaptation of the great architect’s work. Even after several fires, 
alterations, and a major restoration, it still exhibits the lineaments 
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of Wren’s style, and is the oldest extant academic building in the 
country.® 

The King and Queen gave £2,000 in ready cash from the royal 
quit-rents in Virginia to pay for the building, and also made sev- 
eral provisions for the college’s endowment, including 20,000 acres 
of land and the proceeds of various royal duties on tobacco. The 
Virginia Assembly also granted the college the returns from a 
colonial duty on furs and skins exported. Individual colonists 
subscribed some £2,500 toward the project. Despite the fact that 
some of the latter failed to pay, and that a disastrous fire gutted 
the college building in 1705 and retarded its development, their 
Majesties’ Royal College of William and Mary in Virginia was 
probably the richest of all colonial American institutions of higher 
learning. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, estimated its annual 
income from endowments at upwards of £3,000 on the eve of 
the Revolution. 

William and Mary from the first was a thorough-going Anglican 
institution. Its founder, James Blair, was a priest of the church, 
and served as its president for fifty years. All the early members 
of the faculty were Anglicans,«most of them in holy orders. The 
honorary post of chancellor went alternately for seven year terms 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 
Young men interested in the priesthood were given free board 
and tuition, if they could not pay their own way, and all students 
were obliged to frequent daily morning and evening prayer in 
the college chapel. 

The Indian school, which was supported by the Boyle fund, 
was the keystone of Anglican strategy in evangelizing the savages. 
These hopes proved illusory, because of a faulty understanding of 
Indian psychology. But the idea was that the young Indians 
educated here would return as missionaries to their own people. 
Many Indians went through the grammar school—there were 
usually a dozen or more in residence—but not a single one man- 
aged to get through college or receive holy orders. 

The college was much more successful in preparing white Vir- 
ginians for the sacred ministry and for posts of responsibility in 
state and society. In 1718 the Assembly granted £1,000 “for the 

* The section on the College of William and Mary is based on Brydon, 


Virg‘nia’s Mother Church, Vol. I (Richmond, 1947) and Vol. II (Phila- 
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education of ingenious scholars, native of this colony.” This, to- 
gether with sons of the planter class, provided the college with 
a steady stream of students, and in the half century before the 
Revolution, William and Mary turned out a surprising number of 
men who became leaders in church and state in the golden age of 
Virginia aristocracy. 

Although the college was an Anglican institution with a faculty 
composed entirely of churchmen, William and Mary imposed no 
test of orthodoxy upon its students and took a remarkably liberal 
attitude toward free enquiry. All public discussion of doctrinal and 
Biblical matters was reserved to the divinity school where it might 
come under the steadying influence of trained theologians. Other 
matters, however, were left to the other departments of the college 
without restriction. As early at 1727 the college statutes provided 
that the logic and physics of Aristotle, “which reigned so long 
alone in the Schools, and shut out all other,” were not to be 
accounted obligatory, but the president and faculty were to teach 
“what systems of Logick, Physicks, Ethicks and Mathematicks 
they think fit.” 

This intellectual declaration of independence was really quite in 
keeping with the college’s Anglican inheritance. It has been said 
that the “uniquely distinctive feature of the Reformation expe- 
rience of the English Church was the achievement of a synthesis 
between the Christian elements in the Renaissance awakening and 
the truth that was preserved and transmitted through the medieval 
order.” Certainly reason played a large part in the thinking of 
the great Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, who re- 
garded it as God-given and, therefore, one of the legitimate sources 
of religious authority. Richard Hooker in 1594 maintained that 
the law of reason was God’s law, and to “refuse the conduct of 
the light of nature” was both folly and impiety. Hence Anglican 
theologians were inclined to be sympathetic to the new discoveries 
of science that the age of reason brought, and the clergy open to 
ideas from other than the traditional medieval sources. 

As Harvard looked to Cambridge for its inspiration in its early 
days, the College of William and Mary looked to Oxford. Several 
of its chancellors and several royal governors of Virginia who took 
an interest in the college were Oxford men. So also was William 
Dawson who became professor of moral philosophy in 1729 and 
succeeded Blair as president in 1743. For many years after 1729 
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the professorial replacements at William and Mary were young 
masters of arts of Queen’s College, Oxford. Bishop Gibson of 
London, who was the college’s chancellor, and Dawson were both 
Queen’s men, and in 1746 three of the Virginia college’s six 
professors were also. Between 1729 and 1757 eight of the thirteen 
important faculty members were Oxford men, and six of them 
were associated with Queen’s College. 

As time went on, the College received additional bequests from 
private individuals. The “King Carter Fund” was for the support 
of one scholar. Another endowed scholarship resulted from a 
bequest of £500 in 1743 by Blair. Five years later Philip Light- 
foot bequeathed £500 “for a foundation for two poor scholars 
forever, to be brought up to the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land, or such other public employment as shall be most suitable 
to their capacities.” About 1770 the college authorized the pay- 
ment of £50 to any William and Mary student who resolved 
to go to England for holy orders. Among the first to benefit 
from this grant was James Madison (cousin of the statesman), 
who subsequently became president of the college, a notable sci- 
entist, and the first Bishop of Virginia. 

Although William and Mary was the foremost institution of 
higher learning founded under Anglican auspices in colonial 
America, it was not the only one. In 1746 lotteries were held in 
New York for the purpose of raising money for a college, and by 
1751 some $1,700 had been secured. A board of trustees was 
appointed and an appeal made to the colonial assembly for financial 
aid. Because of the religious diversity of the inhabitants of New 
York, Anglicans were a small minority. But the church numbered 
among its members many prominent persons. Moreover, the 
church enjoyed the slight advantage of a partial Anglican estab- 
lishment in the four lower counties and the prestige of belonging 
to the state church of the mother country. In the legislature op- 
position developed to the granting of public funds to an Anglican 
college, and many persons of dissenting or deistic persuasion 
urged that if a college were created with the financial backing of 
the colony, it should be a non-denominational institution. In 1754, 
while the debate raged, the rector and vestry of Trinity Parish, 
New York, came forward with a generous offer of land worth 
£7,000 or £8,000 and also a promise to augment the college 
president’s salary of £250 by an additional £150 per annum on 
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two conditions: that the president always be a communicant of 
the Anglican Church, and that the services of the college conform 
to the liturgy of the church as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer.® 

This proposal was denounced by some of the leading Presby- 
terian laymen, and by others who were ill-disposed toward Anglican 
control, as an attempt to capture the college for the church. But, 
as no alternate means of financing the college seemed practical, 
Trinity Parish’s offer was accepted. A royal charter was obtained 
for King’s College from George II, and the institution opened its 
doors in 1754. 

The first president was an Anglican priest from Stratford, 
Connecticut, Samuel Johnson, who was a staunch churchman and 
a great scholar. He quickly placed the new college upon a sound 
educational foundation, and at the same time stressed what we 
would call religious studies. Christianity, he held, was necessary 
for the public good and happiness. Therefore, he told parents, it 
was essential “to give your children a truly Christian education.” 
In the advertisement for the college’s opening in 1754 Johnson set 
forth his objectives: ‘““The chief thing that is aimed at in this col- 
lege is to teach and engage the children to know God in Jesus 
Christ, and to love and serve Him. . . with a perfect heart, and 
a willing mind.” A great variety of subjects were to be taught, 
“the knowledge of all nature in the heavens above, and in the 
air, water and earth . . . minerals, plants, and animals,” but all 
these were designed to lead the students from a study of nature 
“to the knowledge of themselves, and of the God of nature, and 
their duty to Him, themselves, and one another.” 

At a time when Yale forbade its Anglican students (and they 
then numbered a tenth of the student body) to worship in church 
on Sundays, Johnson gave his students leave to worship in the 
churches of their own denomination on Sundays. He did require 
them all to attend daily morning and evening prayer on week- 
days under penalty of a fine of two pence for absences and one 
penny for tardiness, or “not coming in due season.” Students were 
also expected to read the Bible and pray “in their closets” every 
day, and on Sundays to pursue a course of reading “the best books 


° The section on King’s College is based on Herbert and Carol Schneider, 
ed., Samuel Johnson: His Career and Writings (New York, 1929), espe- 
cially Vol. IV. 
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for leading them into a right understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” He also took the teaching of the youngest class himself, 
so that he might “carry them through the New Testament in its 
Greek original, and not only make them understand the words but 
the things, explaining all difficult passages, and giving them a clear 
understanding of the whole scheme of Christianity.” All this, he 
said, was so “that they might be truly good men as well as know- 
ing and learned.” 

Johnson’s presidency gave great prestige to King’s College, and 
made it possible for support to be obtained for it in England. In 
1759 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts gave the college £500, and in 1762 Johnson persuaded the 
King to authorize the Church of England to conduct a house-to- 
house solicitation for funds to be divided between King’s College 
and the new College of Philadelphia. Parish priests were ordered 
by their bishops to exhort their parishioners to give, and church- 
wardens were required to go from house to house to collect gifts 
and pledges. And so, under Johnson’s leadership King’s College 
was firmly established and it continued to flourish until the war 
for independence temporarily closed its doors. Then, when the 
flames of war and revolution died down, it was reopened in 1784 
under a new name and charter as Columbia College. 

William and Mary and King’s College are the only two colonial 
American institutions of higher learning that can properly be 
called Anglican. But there is one other, the College of Philadelphia, 
which was under strong Anglican influence, even though it was, 
technically, non-denominational. In Philadelphia as in New York, 
Anglicans were prominent, although very much in the minority. 
But here as in New York they were in the forefront of those who 
were instrumental in furthering the cause of higher education. In 
1749 Benjamin Franklin drew up a plan for a college which was 
to be unconnected with any church and which was to concentrate 
its teaching upon what he regarded as practical subjects. Hence, 
English was to be on a par with Latin, modern languages taught, 
and emphasis given to history, economics, and politics.’ 


*The section on the College of Philadelphia is based on James Thayer 
Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 1789-1931 
(New York, 1951), 49; Charles C. Tiffany, A History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (New York, 1895), 215-216, 307-310; Carl Van Doren, 
Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), 188-194; and the article on William 
Smith in Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Thanks to successful lotteries and private subscriptions, plus 
appropriations from the city, funds were raised and in 1751 an 
academy opened. Four years later this institution was chartered as 
the College of Philadelphia. It was not a church institution— 
indeed, it was the only non-denominational college in colonial 
America—but from the start Anglican influence was strong. Three 
quarters of its trustees were members of the Church of England, 
and its first provost, William Smith, was one of the outstanding 
intellectual leaders among the Anglican clergy. Indeed, Smith was 
an extraordinarily brilliant, though erratic, man who was bound 
to influence any institution with which he was associated. 

Coming to New York as a tutor to two young gentlemen in 
1751, Smith published a pamphlet called A General Idea of the 
College of Mirania in which he set forth the principles he thought 
should be used in the proposed college in New York. A copy of 
this pamphlet found its way into the hands of Franklin, then pres- 
ident of the trustees of the Philadelphia Academy. Impressed by 
its contents, Franklin determined to secure the services of the 
author. Smith, meanwhile, returned to England to take holy 
orders and, upon his return to America in 1754, became provost 
of the Philadelphia Academy, soon to be rechartered as the col- 
lege of that city. This post Smith held from then until 1779, and 
his personality proved to be dominant in the institution during 
those years. 

Smith agreed with Franklin in making no religious test for 
either faculty or students, but in other ways they parted company, 
Franklin eventually withdrawing and leaving the direction of the 
college entirely to Smith. In 1762 Smith went to England to 
solicit financial support for the college, and Franklin, now quite 
alienated from him endeavored to defeat his purposes, apparently 
for reasons of political expediency, by spreading a rumor that 
Smith planned to narrow the character of the college by trans- 
forming it into a church institution. Although wholly false, the 
rumor proved effective, discouraging prospective contributions by 
wealthy dissenters. In Philadelphia as in New York the more 
numerous dissenters feared the influence of the Anglicans who 
included the Lord Proprietary’s family, various high officials, and 
many of the more prosperous merchants. This tension was ac- 
centuated by a small but vociferous group of churchmen, known 
as the “hot church party,” who were determined to procure 
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an Anglican establishment in the colony. Moreover, since a 
majority of the college trustees were churchmen, the dissenters 
took alarm at Franklin’s false rumor even though the trustees 
had given their word that the college would remain non- 
denominational. 

Despite these trials, the college survived and flourished as an 
institution with no ecclesiastical affiliation. Dr. Smith not only 
provided able direction for the college, but also contributed greatly 
to the intellectual life of Philadelphia. In 1757 he established The 
American Magasine and served as its editor for many years. Be- 
tween 1759 and 1763 his extraordinary talents were acknowledged 
by awards of doctor of divinity degrees from Oxford, Aberdeen, 
and Dublin. In later years he founded Washington College, 
Chestertown, Maryland, and served as its first president. He was 
president of the Convention of the Episcopal Church in Maryland 
after the Revolution, and chairman of the committee of the Gen- 
eral Convention that drew up the American Prayer Book of 1785. 
In 1789 he again took over the college, now the University of 
Pennsylvania, as president, but was removed in 1791. He had 
been elected first Bishop of Maryland in 1783, but because of his 
defects of character, the election was not confirmed by the General 
Convention and he was not consecrated. Always haughty and 
supercilious, he became iticreasingly profane and irritable as he 
grew older. Never a likable person, he was avaricious, addicted to 
speculation, always in debt, and a heavy drinker. Yet no one can 
deny that even in the golden age of Franklin’s Philadelphia, Dr. 
William Smith stood out as an intellectual luminary of the first 
magnitude, and as such he must be reckoned an important Anglican 
contributor to higher education in that city. 

Before leaving the colonial colleges, a further word must be said 
about Anglican benefactions to colleges of non-Anglican founda- 
tion. Although often forgotten, it is nonetheless a fact that some 
of the principal patrons of Harvard and Yale in their early years 
were members of the Church of England. Men like Sir John 
Maynard, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir Richard 
Steele, and bishops and priests such as Burnet, Bentley, Kennett, 
and Berkeley, deeply interested in learning and anxious to help 
the struggling colonial colleges, gave money and books to them, 
even when they were of dissenting origin. The most celebrated 
of these gifts came from George Berkeley, the Dean of Derry (and 
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later Bishop of Cloyne) who, after the failure of his scheme to 
establish a college in Bermuda, gave a library of a thousand 
volumes and also a considerable landed estate in Rhode Island to 
Yale College.® 

Anglican influence was also exerted in another way, for both 
Harvard and Yale were deliberately modelled upon colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, rather than upon the Dutch universities 
which were well known to the Puritans of the first generation in 
Massachusetts. Harvard was from the first intended as a college of 
the English type, in Professor Morison’s words, “a society of 
scholars, where teachers and students lived in the same building 
under common discipline, associating not only in lecture rooms, 
but at meals, in chambers, at prayers, and in recreation.” This was 
a deliberate rejection of the Dutch type which allowed students 
to live in town and took no care of their social and spiritual 
concerns.” 

Harvard, moreover, perpetuated the English scheme of four 
classes—freshman, sophomore, junior sophister, and _ senior 
sophister—which still remains the norm for American universi- 
ties, and the Massachusetts college also took over the English, as 
opposed to the continental system of academic degrees, granting 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. So similar was Harvard to its English 
prototypes, that as early as 1654 Oxford and Cambridge accepted 
Harvard degrees as equivalent to their own.’® 

This similarity was maintained to some extent by the constant 
stream of American colonials who went to England for their edu- 
cation and also by the employment in colonial colleges of scholars 
who had been educated at Oxford and Cambridge. Statistics are 
hard to compile for the whole colonial period, but it is safe to 
say that an important minority of the better educated men in 
colonial America were the product of the Anglican Church's two 
universities on the Isis and Cam. 

If the term “higher education” may be construed so liberally 
as to include all higher learning, whether taught in college or 
pursued by independent reading, then there is another area of 
colonial life in which Anglican influence was paramount, and this 


® Preface to The Independent Reflector, January 19, 1754, quoted in 
Schneider, ed., Samuel Johnson, IV, 175-176. 

® Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 12, 18. 
 Ibid., 18, 25-26. 
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is the dissemination of books and libraries. The foremost person 
in this field of endeavor was the remarkable Thomas Bray, a native 
of Shropshire, educated at All Soul’s, Oxford, and a priest of the 
Church of England. In 1696 he received appointment as the Bishop 
of London’s Commissary in Maryland. Although he spent little 
time in America, this post led him to appreciate the difficulties of 
life in the new world. When he realized that the only priests he 
could recruit for America were generally too poor to afford 
adequate libraries, he conceived the idea of gathering and sending 
to the colonies a series of complete libraries.** 

After publishing a pamphlet setting forth his scheme, Bray set 
about to raise money to finance it. From the start he was phenom- 
enally successful. Princess Anne encouraged him by donating forty 
guineas, which led him to resolve to send the finest library in the 
colonies to Annapolis. By adding other gifts to the royal one, he 
succeeded in sending 1,095 volumes valued at £350, all bound 
and stamped in gold with the name “Annapolitan Library,” partly 
in compliment to his gracious patron, soon to ascend the throne 
as Queen Anne. Other prominent persons came forward with sub- 
stantial donations. The Lord Chancellor gave £10, Lord Wey- 
mouth £200. A group of gentlemen subscribed £140. Some fifty 
divines headed by the archbishops of Canterbury and York gave 
sums varying from £2 to £50 apiece. A group of thirteen lawyers 
and physicians and twenty-eight merchants and tradesmen made 
generous contributions, and so did several corporations, religious 
societies, and towns. 

By 1698 Bray had raised nearly £2,500 which he spent on books 
sent not only to each parish in Maryland, but also to Charleston, 
S. C., William and Mary College, Boston, New York, Bermuda, 
Barbados, Cape Coast Castle, and Bengal. Soon it became ap- 
parent that the project was too great for one man, and in 1699 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge was begun 
with its chief object to continue the work that Bray had begun. 
And the S.P.C.K., as it is familiarly known, even after more than 
250 years is still the most important and effective agency of the 
Anglican Church in the realm of publishing and distributing books. 


"For Dr. Thomas Bray, H. P. Thompson, Thomas Bray (London, 1954), 
17, 27-29, 38-39, 104-105; John Wolfe Lydekker, “Thomas Bray (1658- 
1730) : Founder of Missionary Enterprise,” in Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, XII (September, 1943), 187-214. 
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The stream of books sent to the colonies by Thomas Bray and 
the S.P.C.K. (Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ) 
exerted a profound influence on learning in America. According to 
Professor Klingberg, “The genius of Thomas Bray and his suc- 
cessors lies in their complete understanding of the frontier problem 
of intellectual poverty. . . . With superb intelligence they took 
steps to remedy this colonial poverty of mind and soul.” The li- 
braries which they sent were by no means confined to religious 
tracts and works of divinity. Even for the clergy Bray sent h- 
braries that went far beyond theology and scripture study. A 
typical parochial library of 166 volumes included “eleven works on 
history and travel, two geographies, five dictionaries, three works 
each on mathematics, natural history, heraldry, biography, and law, 
four ancient classics, the same number of works on grammar and 
language, three books of essays, two books on sport, and one each 
on medicine, mythology, and poetry.” (This last was always 
Butler’s Hudibras, the popular satire on the hypocrisy of the 
Puritans.) With each parochial library Bray also sent a layman’s 
library numbering 870 volumes and pamphlets. 

There is little doubt that these books, scattered widely through- 
out the colonies, made reading facilities available to countless per- 
sons who otherwise would have had no access to books beyond the 
ubiquitous Bible, almanac, and a work or two of divinity. It is 
impossible to assess the intellectual contribution these libraries 
made to colonial America. 

But there was yet another way in which Dr. Bray benefited 
the colonists. Being persuaded that inadequate support prevented 
many Anglican priests from going to America, he established in 
1701 another society that was destined to leave its mark upon the 
thirteen colonies and wherever else in the world Englishmen went 
to trade or to settle. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, familiarly known as the “Venerable So- 
ciety” or the S.P.G., took hold almost immediately and by the 
time of the Revolution found the wherewithal to send to America 
and support some 353 Anglican missionary priests. The late Victor 
Hugo Paltsits declared, after a study of the S.P.G.’s voluminous 
records, that it was the greatest single influence in “promoting a 
humanitarian culture in the English-American colonies.”’'* 


* Victor Hugo Paltsits, quoted in Frank J: Klingberg, “Contributions of 
the S.P.G. to the American Way of Life,” in Historical Magazine of the 
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By 1741 the Venerable Society had built nearly 100 churches 
and sent abroad over 10,000 Bibles and Prayer Books, and over 
100,000 pious tracts.’* It did not confine its activities to churches 
and pious tracts; it also gave generously to all worthy projects 
of intellectual value and especially took an interest in colonial col- 
leges, regardless of their ecclesiastical affiliation. In 1714 it sent 
some theological works to Yale. In 1733 it had a hand in Dean 
Berkeley’s gift of 1,000 volumes to the same institution—which a 
Yale librarian of recent years said was worth $10,000 in modern 
terms and was “the best collection of books which had ever been 
brought at one time to America.’** Harvard, too, was the recipient 
of several gifts from the S.P.G., in 1748 and in 1764, following the 
destruction of Harvard Hall together with the college library by 
fire. The latter gift resulted from the suggestion of East Apthorp, 
the former S.P.G. missionary at Cambridge, Mass., who urged 
the Society “that it was a fit occasion to show Christian spirit by 
contributing to the repair of this loss in a colony wholly unprovided 
with public libraries.” The Society responded with a gift of books 
worth £100. Other American colleges also received help from 
the S.P.G., notably King’s College, which in 1758 got the munif- 
icent gift of 1,500 volumes.'® 

Thus, despite the fact that the Church of England never en- 
joyed in America the favored position it had in the mother country, 
it nonetheless exerted a considerable influence on higher educa- 
tion in the colonies far beyond the two colleges that were spe- 
cifically Anglican in origin. The Anglican universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge provided the chief models for the American col- 
leges, gifts of books and money from Anglican societies and indi- 
viduals enhanced the well-being of the colonial institutions, and 
sons of church families formed a disproportionately large per- 
centage of the student bodies even of Puritan Harvard and Yale. 
Above all, the well-established scholarship of churchmen in the 
mother country, both clergy and laity, provided colonial America 
with its chief academic and intellectual standards. 


Protestant Episcopal Church, XII (September, 1943), 222; see also the 
same author’s Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York (Church 
Historical Society Publication, No. 11, Philadelphia 1940). 

% Sermon of Bishop Secker, in 1741, in Historical Magasine of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, XX (1951), 29. 
™ Klingberg, “Contributions of the S.P.G.,” 220. 
% Ibid., 220. 
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If T. S. Eliot in his essay on Lancelot Andrewes is correct in 
saying that “a church is to be judged by its intellectual fruits,” 
then it is not too much to say that the Church of England, despite 
its minority status in the colonies, made a notable contribution to 
American higher education, one that is second to that of no other 
ecclesiastical body. 











PUBLIC RECORDS IN COUNTY 
COURTHOUSES 


By Martua B. Curtis* 


| OFFERING my comments on the condition of public records 
in county courthouses, I emphasize that the opinions expressed 
are solely my own, that they are based upon my personal observa- 
tions and/or upon information furnished me by county officials or 
employes, and that any statements herein as to legal requirements 
for public records-keeping are in no way to be construed as con- 
stituting legal advice. I further make the following three provisions : 


First: Due to time limitations, I largely restrict my remarks to 
general or overall conditions, with emphasis upon counties’ inactive 
records and upon the presence or absence of factors known to 
affect the efficient control of records. This panel presentation is 
open to questions and discussion at its conclusion, and at that time 
I shall be glad to furnish examples of problems arising with respect 
to particular records series, omitting any mention, however, of the 
county location where they may occur, or to comment on existing 
legal requirements affecting either the conditions described or the 
control of records at the county level. 


Second : In considering my comments, it should be clearly under- 
stood that all records conditions described do not necessarily exist 
in all counties ; on the contrary, the picture may vary considerably 
from county to county, particularly with respect to factors affecting 
control of records. For example, one county may have made con- 
siderable progress in forms control, but at the same time may 
have few, if any, established procedures for the transfer and re- 


*Mrs. Curtis is Regional Records Consultant, Business Services Depart- 
ments, of Remington Rand. She is the former Director of the Bureau of 
Land Records, Department of Internal Affairs, in Harrisburg, and was at 
one time the elected Secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 
She has done surveys of state records in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
county records in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and municipal records in Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan, in addition to surveys of private industries. This paper 
is an expanded version of Mrs. Curtis’ address on May 17, 1958, in Harris- 
burg, at the 51st annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies. 
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tention of its inactive records, and extremely limited use of micro- 
film ; in a second county one may find that a microfilm department 
has been established as a service agency with its facilities available 
to all county offices, that little, if anything, has been done as to 
forms control, but that a considerable investment has been made in 
restoration and preservation of the county’s older records, while 
security measures in records storage areas, facilities for reference 
to inactive records, and established transfer and retention pro- 
cedures are lacking; in a third county, there may be utilization of 
contract microfilming for the records of one agency, no forms 
control, chaotic conditions in records storage areas, no established 
procedures for transfer and retention of inactive records, and 
shortage of space so acute that records are being piled in hallways 
and aisles. 

Third: In discussing records conditions in Pennsylvania coun- 
ties, I exempt throughout my comments the first class city-county 
of Philadelphia, which has its own charter-established municipal 
records center, specifically created to handle the records problems 
of Philadelphia. The April, 1958, issue of The American Archivist 
contains an article on “The Philadelphia Program,” by Charles E. 
Hughes, Jr., City Archivist. The records problems faced by Phila- 
delphia, its records program and progress are excellently described 
therein by Mr. Hughes. 


MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 
OF 
PRESENT CONDITIONS IN COUNTY RECORDS 


County records conditions in Pennsylvania reflect three main 
characteristics : 


Lack of Space to House Records Holdings 


There is commonly found a backlog of inactive records varying 
in value from permanent to obsolete and/or valueless, and dating, 
in the case of certain series, from the creation of the county, to- 
gether with a continually growing body of current records. These 
combined records holdings amount to such a physical volume of 
paper that, in respective counties, this volume has proved to be, 
now is, or in the not-too-distant future will grow to be greater 
than can be accommodated by facilities in the courthouse and/or 
other county buildings. 
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Lack of Uniform, Official Policy and Procedure 
with Respect to the Transfer, Retention and/or Disposition 
of Inactive Records of the Various County Offices and Agencies 


With but rare exceptions, one finds the custom or practice of 
permanent retention of inactive records in original form, and that 
the handling, transfer, and storage of their inactive records is left 
to the individual county offices, it being understood, of course, that 
allocation of space in county buildings is made by the Board of 
County Commissioners. Generally speaking (and there are ex- 
ceptions), transfer of records to storage areas takes place when 
space for records in an active office has been filled. The actual 
transfer may be handled by staff members of an agency, by janitors 
or maintenance men working under the direction of a staff member 
of the transferring agency, or in some instances by prison labor 
working under the supervision of an official of the county prison. 
In no instance have I found an executive directive specifically 
stating the county's approved policy with respect to handling of 
its inactive records, and defining the procedures to be followed 
with respect to their transfer, storage, retention and/or disposi- 
tion. This lack of defined policy and procedure is not surprising 
when one considers the third characteristic of public records in 
Pennsylvania, which applies not only to records at the county level, 
but to public records at all governmental levels in the state. 


Lack of Codified, Definitive Legislation 
with Respect to Pennsylvania’s Public Records 


There is no one reference source, known to me, either of an 
overall nature covering all public records, or of a more definitive 
nature, applying to the records of public offices at the several gov- 
ernmental levels in Pennsylvania, to which a public official can 
turn for complete and specific information as to the creation, 
maintenance, transfer, security, retention and/or disposition of 
the records of his office. 

Legal provisions as to Pennsylvania public records, in varying 
degrees of clarity and completeness, can be found at the state level 
in the Administrative Code, in special acts applying to the records 
of certain governmental agencies, or to specific records series or 
categories of records; at county level, such provisions can be found 
to a limited extent in the County Code, in, again, special laws 
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applying to the records of certain governmental agencies, or to 
specific records series or categories of records, or even, in some 
instances, in court rules, and so on down the line. We also find 
laws applying to “public records,” apparently considered as a 
whole. 

Depending upon one’s interpretation, such laws may, or may 
not, be considered as conflicting with other laws governing specific 
records series. A comparison of laws as to the respective authorities 
vested in various governmental agencies in the matter of public 
records reveals still further conflict and lack of clarification. Then 
there is the matter of the “hidden clause” containing requirements 
as to records-keeping, tucked away in an act whose title would 
never lead the wide-eyed reader to suspect that its contents had 
anything to do with proper maintenance of public records. One 
can also find laws which specify that such-and-such a record shall 
be maintained. Period. Further investigation reveals that the law 
is totally innocent of any additional provisions as to the physical 
form in which the record shall be maintained, the manner in which 
it shall be indexed, and, moreover, how long it shall be maintained. 
Then there is the matter of legislation which at one time required 
a given governmental agency to perform a certain function and, 
in performing said function, to maintain certain records. Subse- 
quent legislation may have repealed the functional requirement 
entirely, or may have transferred it to another agency, but it is 
not uncommon to find that such repealing or amending legislation 
omits to state specifically what disposition is to be, or can be, made 
of the records formerly required to be kept by the first agency. 
Faced with lack of specific legal authorization to dispose of these 
records, the agency continues to maintain them. 

The body of laws bearing in whole, or in part, upon the main- 
tenance of public records extends back to the early days of Penn- 
sylvania’s history, and includes legal provisions imposed by legis- 
lation enacted as recently as the 1957 session of the General 
Assembly. The standard reference guide to the Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated, has no title de- 
voted exclusively to “Public Records.” Legal provisions as to the 
records of respective governmental offices and agencies, or to 
specific records series, are scattered throughout the many subject 
titles encompassed by Purdon’s. 

As an example of lack of clarification in laws defining the au- 
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thority vested in certain governmental agencies with respect to 
the keeping of public records, I refer you to the following records- 
keeping provisions at the state level: 

Administrative Code, Article V, Section 527. Filing and Record 
Systems. We find here that: “The Governor shall from time to 
time, cause studies to be made of the accumulations of files of 
correspondence, reports, records and other papers in possession 
of departments, boards, and commissions, and may direct said de- 
partments, boards, and commissions to comply with the provisions 
of sections 524 and 525 of this act... .” 

Turning to Article VII, Section 701, paragraph (1) of the Code, 
we find that the Governor shall have the power and it shall be his 
duty: “to prescribe the filing system to be adopted by each de- 
partment, board, and commission; . . .” 

Referring to Article XXVIII-A, Section 2801-A, paragraph 
(q) of the Code, we find that the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission shall have the power and its duties shall be: 
“, . to examine into the condition of the records, books, pamphlets, 
documents, manuscripts, archives, maps, and papers kept, filed or 
recorded in the several offices of the departments, board, or com- 
missions of the Commonwealth . . .” and that under paragraph 
(r) the Commission is to “. . . cause all laws relating to public 
records to be enforced, and to recommend uniform standards gov- 
erning the use of paper, ink, and filing procedure for all records 
and papers of the several departments, boards, and commissions 
of the Commonwealth, . . . which shall be construed as being of 
permanent and ultimate historical importance and to enforce all 
such standards.” 

Leaving the Administrative Code, let us turn to the Laws of 
Pennsylvania enacted by the 1947 session of the General Assembly, 
specifically to Act No. 526, entitled “AN ACT—Making an ap- 
propriation to the Department of Property and Supplies to establish 
and conduct a service for photographing correspondence, records, 
reports and other papers; and for studying and recommending 
filing systems or the use of space by departments, boards and 
commissions,” approved by the Governor July 5, 1947. Here we 
find, under Section 4, that: “The Department of Property and 
Supplies, upon request of any department, board or commission, 
or when so directed by the Governor, shall study the filing system 
or the use of space by such department, board or commission and 
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make recommendations which shall be followed as the Governor 
may direct.” 

The foregoing legal provisions might prove somewhat confusing 
to the head of a state agency who, dissatisfied with the organiza- 
tion of records in his office, is seeking proper advice as to their 
improvement. Should he call the Governor’s Office for help, or, 
under the present administration, the Office of Administration 
which operates under authority vested in the Governor? Or should 
he ask the Department of Property and Supplies to send someone 
in to survey the records and make recommendations for improved 
filing systems and office layout? Or, if he considers the records 
to be of permanent value, or of historical significance, should he 
request that the survey and recommendations be made by a staff 
member of the Historical and Museum Commission? 

From my personal experience with records at the state level, 
I believe our agency head would do well to consult with his de- 
partment’s legal counsel before calling upon any outside agency 
to make recommendations for improvement of his records, It might 
turn out that, under special legislation governing the operation of 
the department of which his agency is one unit, or under still 
additional legislation applying to specific records which are to be 
maintained, certain legal requirements exist as to the organization 
of his records—and whether or not the files satisfy him, they can- 
not be changed without an Act of Legislature. 


The foregoing example deals with the lack of clarification in 
only certain of the laws governing but one aspect of records main- 
tenance at the state level ; similar lack of clarification, differing only 
in detail or in the aspect of records control, can be found at the 
county level. As to the scope and vast number of laws affecting the 
maintenance of county records, may I suggest that you consult 
the Historical Commission’s publication, County Government and 
Archives in Pennsylvania, and note the voluminous footnotes ap- 
pearing on page after page and furnishing citations to the laws 
governing county records described in the body of the text, and 
customarily found in the several county agencies and offices. I 
suggest also that you note particularly the dates of the laws cited. 

As a result of the foregoing circumstances, one finds this pic- 
ture in Pennsylvania county records—a picture which may be con- 
sidered as characteristic of Pennsylvania’s public records as a whole : 
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With the lack of a comprehensive and definitive reference source 
as to the legal requirements for all phases of public records’ 
creation, maintenance, disposition and/or retention; and with 
the lack of uniform, official policy and procedure for the transfer, 
retention, and disposition of inactive records of the various 
county offices and agencies, together with the prevalence, with 
but rare exceptions, of the traditional custom or practice of 
permanent retention of records in original form, we find public 
officials quite understandably hesitant to “act on their own,” 
or to disturb the precedents established by their predecessors in 
office. This results in the continuing retention of the voluminous 
backlog of inactive records, regardless of their actual respective 
values, together with the ever-growing accumulation, now at a 
staggering rate, of current records. 

As to the courthouses in which these records volumes must be 
accommodated: within the last year I have learned of nine 
Pennsylvania counties which are presently in one of the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

1. The county has previously found it necessary to enlarge 
the courthouse, build an annex, or purchase a building or 
buildings to house the county offices and agencies, provide 
facilities to accommodate their expanding functions, and 
space to house their ever-growing volume of records. 

2. The county is at the present time in the process of planning 
to erect or purchase additional buildings, or is actually in 
the midst of construction. 

3. The county is faced with a volume of records which is in- 
creasing and accumulating so rapidly that means must be 
found to control records accumulation and/or reduce rec- 
ords volume, or a new building or buildings must be pro- 
vided in the near future. 


The foregoing circumstances reveal a situation in which records 


are out-of-control, volume-wise, and correspondingly it is not 
unusual to find that they may be out-of-control for reference pur- 
poses, particularly in the case of inactive records maintained in 
vaults and other records storage areas. 


BACKGROUND TO PRESENT RECORDS CONDITIONS 


May I now briefly review some factors which have, I believe, 
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contributed to the development of present conditions in county 
records. 


Relationship Between the Functions of County Offices, 
Their Resulting Records, and the Life of the Community 


Records are not an entity unto themselves; they don't, like 
Topsy, ‘jes’ grow.” They certainly grow, particularly in volume, 
and I might say that their growth would more suitably be likened 
to that of “the green bay tree.” No matter how such growth is 
described, it results from definite causes, one of which concerns 
the intrinsic relationship between the functions and services of a 
county agency, its resulting records, and the life of the community. 

Records in public offices are part and parcel of, and directly 
reflect, the procedures followed by such offices in carrying out the 
duties, or performing the services required of them by law; records 
might perhaps be termed the paperwork “end-results” of the 
functions of county agencies. The accumulated information in 
records series of permanent and/or vital value comprises not only 
the background data essential to the proper functioning of the 
agencies maintaining these records, but also comprises the data 
necessary to the orderly continuity of the community life which 
is reflected in such records. 

As the various county agencies represent the respective admin- 
istrative, fiscal, and judicial authorities of the county, the records 
of these agencies clearly show the relationship between said gov- 
ernmental authorities and all phases of the life of the community, 
economic, social, political, and even down to the daily, personal 
lives of the citizens. To meet changing conditions within the com- 
munity, certain of the functions of governmental agencies may be 
increased and expanded, or may, on the other hand, become 
obsolete. When these changes occur, the records resulting from 
these functions increase in volume per series, or in number of 
record series maintained, or in complexity, or become obsolete for 
functional purposes. 

At the county level in Pennsylvania the close relationship be- 
tween the life of the community, the functions of the county 
agencies, and the resulting records of these agencies is clearly 
revealed ; for example: 

1. An increase in population is directly reflected in such records 
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as those of the Voters Registration Office. The number of 
these records, and the space they occupy, also cycle in pro- 
portion to the extent of political activity within the com- 
munity, and in direct proportion to special interest in certain 
elections, such as a presidential election or the election of 
local officials. 

2. Increase in industrial activity, and corresponding develop- 
ment of industrial sites and housing sub-divisions, are directly 
reflected in the records of such offices as those of the Recorder 
of Deeds and the Assessment Board. 

3. Periods of economic depression and unemployment can be 
clearly traced in the volume of records maintained in the Tax 
Claim Bureau or the Tax Lien Office, in the records of sur- 
plus food distributed by the County Commissioners. 

4. What may be termed “social problems,’ such as the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of desertion and non-support 
cases, are clearly shown in the corresponding increase in the 
volume of records in Parole and Probation Offices, special 
Support Offices, and in the District Attorneys’ Offices all 
over Pennsylvania. Since passage of the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act, to which I understand all 48 
states are now cosignators, desertion and non-support cases 
involve not only records originating in the Pennsylvania 
courts, but may also include records from any of the other 
47 states, covering cases transmitted to Pennsylvania for 
prosecution. 

As to the daily personal lives of the citizens and their relation- 
ship to the functions of county offices: if you marry, there are 
several more records placed on file at the courthouse; if you are 
subsequently divorced, there may be a considerable increase in cer- 
tain records series maintained by the Prothonotary’s Office, partic- 
ularly if there is voluminous testimony at the hearing ; if you decide 
to go fishing, another license record is created in the Treasurer’s 
Office ; when you purchase a home, it usually means that photostats 
are created in the Recorder of Deeds’ Office and subsequently end 
up in large volumes, occupying lots of space—and in fourth to 
eighth class counties, notification of this conveyance, description 
of the property and certain other pertinent data must be trans- 
mitted by the Recorder to the Assessment Board, resulting in 
changes on the Property Record Cards, the Property Owner’s 
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Index, and the Assessment Roll; if you make additions or im- 
provements to your home, such must appear on the assessment 
records; if you mortgage your property, another mortgage record 
is entered in the books at the Recorder’s Office; if you immigrate 
to this country and become a naturalized citizen, the Prothonotary’s 
Office creates and accumulates more records ; if you move from the 
county, changes on the tax lists and the voters registration records 
result. 

And so it goes, with the pattern of one’s life inextricably related 
to and reflected in the county records. In fact, even death itself 
doesn’t stop the creation and accumulation of records as to one’s 
life and their inexorable march into the files maintained at the 
county courthouse. On the contrary, more records and changes 
in records result: there’s your will to be presented for probate, 
the original filed in the Register’s Office and a duplicate entered 
in the Will Book, subsequent executor’s records including the in- 
ventory of your estate; taxable personal property included in your 
estate will affect records maintained by the Personal Property 
Division of the Assessment Board, ard unless your name is 
promptly removed from the lists of registered voters, such over- 
sight, if continued to the time of the next election, might prove 
of more than casual interest to the watchers at the polls. 

And last, but not least in the opinion of one County Treasurer, 
there is the effect of dogs upon the volume of county records. | 
was unaware of the close relationship between dogs and certain 
county records until this was explained to me by one harassed 
County Treasurer. In the course of a preliminary survey of the 
records of his office, I asked him if he had any specific records 
problems which resulted in procedural difficulties, bottlenecks in 
peak workload periods, or reference problems. I expected him io 
discuss the disadvantages of hand-posting, which was prevalent, 
but instead he replied, “I certainly do have a records problem: 
DOGS.” 

Somewhat taken aback, I asked, “What are dogs doing to your 
records?” 

He replied, “Well, as you know, dogs have to be licensed and 
we issue the licenses.” (I nodded.) He continued, “In this county we 
had last year 20,000 dogs whose number is increasing at an alarming 
rate. Each dog must have a license, my office must issue the license, 
collect the fees, prepare reports in several copies as to licenses 
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issued and fees collected, transmit the fees and the reports to the 
Commonwealth and so on. It all boils down to this: other people 
have the dogs ; the Commonwealth gets the fees; I get the records, 
and my commission to go through all this doesn’t equal the amount 
I must pay for clerks to license dogs and create the records. Then, 
of course, in addition to just plain dogs, we have spayed dogs, 
kennels for dogs, fines for dogs—and all the time people buying 
more dogs, and dogs having more dogs, on and on. I tell you, 
Mrs. Curtis, there are days when my whole staff is concerned 
with one thing only: DOGS. God help us if they start to license 
CATS.” 

By now I had visions of squadrons, platoons, and companies of 
dogs converging on the courthouse, all grimly determined to be 
licensed, or else, and I dazedly murmured: “You do have a records 
problem with dogs. .. .” 

The Treasurer replied, “Oh that isn’t all. You've heard only 
part of it.” Turning me around, he pointed to the archway between 
the two adjoining rooms of his office and to objects on a small, 
sturdy table set in the archway, and asked, “Did you ever see 
anything like that in an office before. What do you think they are?” 

I peered in bewilderment at the objects and hazarded a hesitant, 
“W-e-e-ll, they look like a little anvil and a tiny sledge, but of 
course they couldn’t be... .” 

He assured me, “But of course they are: a little anvil and a 
tiny sledge, and they too are here because of those dogs.’’ Noting 
my look of blank incomprehension, he continued, “You see, it isn’t 
enough that we license all those 20,000 dogs once, and get it over 
with, No sir. A lot of those dogs then go out and lose their license 
tags, so back they come for duplicates. As we've issued the license 
number once, we have to create a duplicate from a blank tag, and 
that’s why we have the little anvil and sledge: to pound the num- 
bers into the blanks. You should see it around here at times when 
we're issuing original tags and licenses at the front window, and 
at the same time pounding out the ‘Anvil Chorus’ on the duplicates 
back here. The staff rotates on the jobs, and it’s really something 
to see and hear. That’s ‘records creation’ for you—with an anvil 
and sledge!” 

By this time, I was beyond speech, so just smiled at him in a 
somewhat strained fashion. He then genially patted me on the 
shoulder and inquired courteously, “And now that you’ve heard 
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my records problem, Mrs. Curtis, what system do you think the 
company you represent can devise to control the growth of the dog 
population in this county, and thus solve my problem—in addition 
to developing UNIVAC?” 

Let us move on from this unhappy scene: I trust that I have 
made sufficiently clear the relationship existing between the county 
offices, their records, the life of the community, and the daily lives 
of its citizens. 


Development of the Present Organizational Structure 
of the County as a Governmental Unit in Pennsylvania 


A second factor contributing to present conditions in county 
records is the various steps or phases the county has gone through 
in the course of the development of its present organizational 
structure. This development has been thoroughly covered in County 
Government and Archives in Pennsylvania, and any comments by 
me on such development per se would be superfluous. At least four 
aspects of the growth of county government, however, directly 
affect and are evidenced by conditions presently found in county 
records. These are as follows: 

1. The close functional relationship which exists between the 

state, the county and the political sub-divisions of the county. 
2. The circumstances that, as the county assumed new or ex- 

panded functions and responsibilities, additional offices were 
created, and there was a “shifting’’ of duties between offices 
to encompass and adjust to the new or increased require- 
ments, 

3. The fact that Pennsylvania counties are now divided into eight 
classes, according to population, and that among these classes 
there are certain differences in organizational structure. 

4. The fourth aspect is the partition of power or authority within 
county government. 

Relating these aspects of the development of county government 
to the conditions and problems presently encountered in county 
records, we find: 

1. Records which the county must keep for, or file with the 
state; records which the county maintains or prepares for its 
political sub-divisions, as well as records which the county 
keeps for the federal government, such as naturalization 

records. 
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2. Records formerly maintained by one county agency, which 
are now maintained by another, or which have become 
obsolete as a result of legislation enacted subsequent to the 
creation of the records. 

3. That laws affecting county records are, in some instances, 
uniform for all counties; in other instances, certain laws 
formerly applied to the records of a certain county or coun- 
ties, and others now apply to a certain class or to certain 
classes of counties. 

4. That the partition of governmental power or authority within 
the county is reflected in the division of authority as to the 
county’s records. 


Inadequacy of Laws Governing the 
Maintenance of Pennsylvania Public Records 


The third factor contributing to present conditions in county 
records is one which I have already discussed as one of the main 
characteristics of the records picture at the county level, as well 
as at all governmental levels in Pennsylvania, namely, the lack 
of codified, definitive legislation with respect to the maintenance 
of public records. 

While Pennsylvania’s governmental units at all levels have been 
expanding and increasing with the growth of the state in the more 
than 300 years since the founding of the Swedish colony at Tinicum 
Island, the laws governing the maintenance of Pennsylvania’s 
public records have, as a whole, not kept pace with the state’s 
growth, despite the fact that such records, particularly at the 
county level, directly reflect community development in their 
volume and contént. 

When Pennsylvania’s older counties were being formed, the 
then-prevalent records-keeping requirements, procedures, and 
media represented accepted practice, based largely upon old Eng- 
lish law and governmental procedure, and were adequate to handle 
both the volume and type of records whose creation involved the 
use of a quill pen, ink, a bound volume or a sheet of paper. There 
was also ample time to make the beautifully handwritten entries 
which are characteristic of these old records. When “permanent 
retention” meant only that a relatively few documents or several 
pages of entries in a bound volume must be retained annually, 
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“retention in original form” was entirely logical. Also, paper was 
both expensive and scarce in those days. 

But Pennsylvania has grown from a few settlements in the 
vicinity of Tinicum Island and Wicaco to its present position as 
one of the largest states in the union. The records-keeping pro- 
cedures and practices which were adequate in the early period of 
her history are far from adequate to cope with the tremendous 
volume of paperwork which is received, created, processed, and re- 
tained in the public offices of a state whose population numbers 
several millions, whose public finances involve billions of dollars, 
and whose county records reflect the local growth in the Common- 
wealth which is a leader industrially, agriculturally, and in the 
development of natural resources. 

Throughout the many years of public records-keeping in Penn- 
sylvania there has been little coordination or correlation between 
the innumerable acts passed affecting her public records. So far 
as I have been able to discover, no attempt has ever been made to 
codify the laws governing public records. The resulting lack of 
complete and definitive public records legislation, together with 
the prevalence of the records procedures, media, and systems tra- 
ditional for many, many decades and not infrequently outmoded, 
comprise the third main factor contributing to present records 
conditions at county level, and to the ever-growing accumulations 
of records clogging Pennsylvania’s courthouses. 


FACTORS IN RECORDS CONTROL 


I stated earlier that records don’t “jes’ grow,” like Topsy; in 
addition, records don’t, certainly, “take care of themselves.” Their 
creation, maintenance, retention, security, and disposition must be 
carefully planned, or records become out of control both volume- 
and reference-wise. Having reviewed the main characteristics of 
the records picture at the county level, as well as certain elements 
which have contributed to the development of present conditions 
in county records, I would like to comment on some of the factors 
which are known to contribute to proper records management. Let 
us consider these, and note their presence or absence at the county 
level. 
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iS Organizational Structure for Control of Records 
Records Committee 
e 
S There appears to be no group within the county government per 
)- se which functions as a Records Committee to determine overall 
of | policy and procedure with respect to county records as a whole, 
is | particularly in the matter of the handling of inactive records. In 
= some counties there is a Bar Association Records Committee, or 
s Indexing Committee, appointed by either the President Judge of 
3, the Court of Common Pleas or by the President of the County Bar 
5 Association. The interest of the Bar Association Records Com- 
e mittees, however, appears to lie chiefly in the records of those 
county offices directly concerned with the work of the attorneys 
- and the functioning of the courts. In one county I learned of a 
n committee of local businessmen, attorneys, and county officials, 
r appointed by the Commissioners to advise them as to the use of 
0 microfilm for county records. 
f P 
1 Records Office and/or Records Officer 
There appears, furthermore, to be no specific county service 
agency nor official directly charged with responsibility for overall 
. planning and management of the county's records holdings, includ- 
7 ing the custodianship of its inactive records. 
: Agency and Office Staffs 
Generally speaking, responsibility for the records of their respec- 
tive offices or ‘agencies is either vested in, or assigned to and 
assumed by, the heads of the several county offices and agencies, 
depending upon whether they are elective or appointive office 
' holders. Within the individual agencies, I customarily learn of no 
one individual who has been specifically designated by the agency 
* Depending upon indi- 


head as being “in charge of the records. 
| vidual circumstances and the size of the agency’s staff, various 
phases of records-keeping may be handled by clerks, and it is the 
deputies who appear to be the staff members whose work cus- 

} tomarily concerns the overall maintenance of the agency’s records, 

and who are most fully informed as to its total records holdings. 
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Maintenance Staffs 


I have previously mentioned that actual transfer of records to 
storage areas may be handled by the staff members of an agency, 
by janitors or maintenance men working under the direction of a 
staff member of the transferring agency, or by prison labor work- 
ing under the supervision of an official of the county prison. 


Authority with Respect to Records 
County Commissioners 


Under the provisions of the County Code, in addition to their 
responsibility with respect to the records of their own office, the 
County Commissioners are required to provide space for the 
several county offices and agencies within the county buildings or 
elsewhere, depending upon the legal specifications as to the re- 
quired and/or permissible location for the respective offices, and 
are also required to provide office furniture, supplies, equipment, 
and books for the records of county agencies and offices. 


Heads of County Offices, Elected or Appointed 


The Code also requires officers, whether “elected or appointed 
and duly commissioned to any county office,” to secure funds, 
records, and books from their predecessors in office. Certain of the 
county officers are bonded, and with respect to these officers said 
official bonds are conditioned, in part, ‘upon the delivery to his 
successor or successors in office of all books, papers, documents or 
other official things held in right of his office.” Many laws exist 
as to specific records which must be maintained by the several 
county offices—so many, in fact, that I again refer you to the 
voluminous footnotes appearing on the 517 pages of the text of 
County Government and Archives in Pennsylvania. If poring over 
these pages seems a task, remember that this book was published 
in 1947, and there have been five sessions of the General Assembly 
since the date of its publication, each session devoting a con- 
siderable portion of its time to the introduction, consideration, en- 
actment or defeat of legislation affecting county government. It 
would be hard to imagine any legislation affecting any phase of 
county government, whose enactment would not, in one way or 
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another, also affect the records maintained by one or more of 
the county offices and agencies. 


Judges of the Court of Common Pleas and of the Orphans Court 


Finally, there is the long-standing authority of the President 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas with respect to the indexing 
and proper care of the records of certain county officers whose 
functions directly concern the work of the courts, as well as his 
authority in the matter of destruction of county records. In coun- 
ties having a separate Orphans Court, the same powers are vested 
in the Judge of the Orphans Court with respect to the records of 
the Clerk of the Orphans Court and the Register of Wills. 

In summary, as to overall control or management of records 
at the county level: we find no governing body, such as a Records 
Committee, representing in its membership the several authorities 
over county records and having as its general function the de- 
termination of official policy and procedures to be observed and 
followed in the handling of county records, particularly in the 
matter of the county’s inactive records holdings. As to such 
vested authority with respect to county records, we find that, 
generally speaking, this is split three ways: between the County 
Commissioners, the elected office holders, and the judges of the 
courts. We find no coordinating factor, such as a Records Officer 
heading a service agency, through whose administrative functions 
these several authorities can be channeled and implemented to 
effect proper management and control of the county’s records 
under legally-approved procedures. 


Handling of Inactive Records 

Policy and Procedure 

I have found no instance where a document, such as an executive 
directive, has been previously issued at the top level of the county 
government, clearly stating the policy and procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the county offices and agencies in handling the transfer, 
storage, retention, destruction and/or other disposition of inactive 
records. 


Transfer and Retention Schedules 


Likewise, in no instance have I seen a written transfer and 
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retention schedule governing the records of a county office or 
agency and showing, for the respective records series, the period 
of time during which the record is to be maintained in the active 
office, the period of its retention in inactive storage, its total re- 
tention, and the disposition to be made of the record, destruction 
or otherwise, after its total period of retention has expired. 

In some instances, such as that of the Voters Registration Office, 
the very functions which the agency must perform require periodic 
purging of inactive or obsolete records from the active files, which 
is customarily followed by their transfer to storage areas where, 
depending upon the practice of the county in question, the records 
may be retained solely for the period required by law, retained 
indefinitely, or even permanently in the case of certain records. 

Generally speaking, records are maintained in the operating 
offices until lack of space compels their transfer to storage areas, 
and after records have been transferred to storage areas, their 
retention in these locations, in original form, has been and is 
permanent, regardless of their individual values—resulting in the 
accumulation of inactive records which now exists in the court- 
houses of Pennsylvania. 


Records Center and/or County Archives 


In no instance have I found an operating records center or other 
planned location for the low-cost storage and maintenance of in- 
active records. In a few counties I have found central areas as- 
signed for the housing of inactive records, but the manner in which 
these locations are maintained results in their comprising simply 
“places” to store old records (as well as, in some instances, sup- 
plies and equipment) rather than their being properly operated 
records centers for the county’s inactive records of temporary 
value. 

Likewise, I have yet to see a county archives in Pennsylvania, 
established and operated for the preservation of records of per- 
manent value under conditions offering maximum protection for the 
records from fire, theft, defacement, and deterioration, and provid- 
ing reference facilities with a custodian in charge. 

Certain of the counties’ oldest records can, in some instances, 
be found at the county historical society, or they may be found 
in the vaults assigned to individual offices, or in a general vault, 
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together with records of temporary-but-vital value. Merely in- 
active records may also be stored here because there is no space 
for them elsewhere. 

Types of storage areas for inactive records, which I have seen 
in county courthouses, include individual vaults provided for use 
of respective offices, general vaults or large basement areas used 
by several agencies, a former furnace room in whose ceiling is a 
manhole opening into the courthouse yard, cupboards, basement 
hallways, courthouse clock towers, closets, areas under the eaves 
of the courthouse roof, apertures in the supporting walls of the 
courthouse in the basement, areas surrounding the skylight set 
into the ceiling of a courtroom on the second floor, and even a 
former ash pit, cleaned up and used for records storage after the 
courthouse heating system had been converted from coal to oil. 
I have heard of consideration of the use of basement rooms in the 
county home for records storage, which consideration was dropped 
because it was feared that the storage of large quantities of paper 
would constitute a possible fire hazard. I have also heard of the 
present use of a vault in the county home for the storage of micro- 
film records. And I have climbed to the top of a county prison 
to see the inactive records stored there! 


If certain of these records locations astonish you, remember that 
I am speaking of the storage of inactive records, and if you are 
thinking, “In all the times I’ve been in and out of the courthouse, 
I’ve never seen anything like that!” stop for a moment and con- 
sider that one’s usual manner of entering the courthouse doesn’t, 
certainly, involve a manhole in the courthouse yard, and that in 
one’s business at the county offices, it isn’t customary to climb 
to the clock tower, investigate contents of cupboards and closets, 
peer down through the skylight over the courtroom, prowl the 
furnace room or ash pit, or wedge one’s self into areas under 
the eaves. 

If you are shocked at records being maintained in such loca- 
tions, please recall my comments as to lack of space to house rec- 
ords holdings being the first characteristic of the records picture at 
the county level. Our county offices have been and are, in many 
instances, faced with records accumulations far greater in volume 
than their facilities can accommodate, and accordingly, inactive 
records are stored where space can be found for them. 
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If you are concerned over this situation, I assure you that your 
concern is shared by the county officials who are having to cope 
with these records accumulations. Of the many examples of their 
concern which I could furnish, I offer but one, whose significance 
I believe to be self-evident. I am a professional records consultant ; 
I was taken to the foregoing locations in the course of records 
surveys authorized by the County Commissioners, so that records 
conditions in their counties could be investigated and recommenda- 
tions made as to the steps to be taken to bring the records under 
control. My learning of and being taken to the locations where 
inactive records are stored are evidence of the full cooperation I 
have consistently received from the personnel of county offices. 
The very fact that records surveys were authorized by the County 
Commissioners speaks for itself as to their concern and that of 
other county officials. 


Inventories of In-Storage Records 


In no instance have I found either an inventory of an individual 
agency’s or office’s records which have been transferred to storage, 
or a master inventory showing overall county records holdings 
which are in storage areas. 

As you know, during the 1930’s the Historical Survey of the 
Works Progress Administration conducted inventories of county 
records. In some instances these inventories were published by 
the County Commissioners, and they are of the greatest reference 
value as to the governmental organization of the respective coun- 
ties, the functions of their various agencies, and the majority of 
the records series maintained by said agencies. The W.P.A. in- 
ventories were not developed, however, as tools for records control 
or management. They were developed for the purpose they so well 
serve: that of a reference source on the subject of county govern- 
ment and archives within the several counties where such in- 
ventories were authorized by the Commissioners. For records 
control or management purposes at the present time, such an in- 
ventory is lacking in the following respects: 

1. It does not constitute an inventory of the county’s present 
records holdings ; these inventories were conducted, on the average, 
20 years ago. 

2. It likewise, of course, does not provide definitive information 
as to the present locations of all records and/or records series. 
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3. It does not provide background for “cut-off date” information 
as to records volume expressed in terms of a standard of measure- 
ment, such as linear inches or cubic feet, and it similarly does not 
provide information as to rate of accumulation per record or 
records series. 


Maintenance and Servicing of In-Storage Records, 
Reference Facilities for Their Use in Storage Areas 


As is to be expected from the lack of planned locations for 
records storage, or operating record centers, there is a corre- 
sponding lack in the servicing of in-storage records and in reference 
facilities for their use in storage locations. By this I mean that in 
addition to the absence of inventories of records transferred to 
storage, one finds: 

1. No locator schemes, coordinating the floor plans of the storage 
areas with the physical locations of the equipment used in the 
areas and the records housed in said equipment. 

2. There is a corresponding lack of indices specifically governing 
the in-storage records, which, depending upon circumstances in the 
respective storage areas, are usually maintained in their original 
filing orders. 

3. That lack of regular and systematic cleaning of storage areas 
and the records housed therein is general, with but very rare ex- 
ceptions, in the counties where I have conducted surveys. The 
records are placed in storage and there they remain, accumulating 
dust, presumably because there is no records officer, custodian, 
or other personnel specifically designated as being in charge of 
and responsible for the maintenance and servicing of in-storage 
records. 

4. A further lack is that of check-out systems, requiring anyone 
obtaining a record from its storage location to “sign for” the 
record, so that information is at all times available as to its 
whereabouts. 

5. There is lack of standardization in records-housing equipment 
and containers in storage areas, to such a degree that the effects 
of this lack have to be seen to be comprehended. 

Such standardization involves far more than the “appearance” 
of a storage area, or “the looks” of the records maintained there. 
It is a basic factor in planning maximum utilization of space, in 
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making possible the uniform labelling of records containers, the 
pin-pointing of a record’s location, and in providing efficiency in 
the handling and transfer of bulk records. How can there be a 
planned layout in storage areas, if records are stored in all types 
of equipment and containers of varying age and condition rang- 
ing from steel shelving, wooden shelving and bins, modern four- 
drawer filing cabinets and transfer cases to records in brown- 
paper bundles tied with string, and records stacked in cartons for 
the shipment of paper towels, cereals, and other commodities—not 
to mention records simply piled on the floor? 

In the county whose in-storage records are maintained in the 
most orderly condition of those which I have seen, I’ saw twelve 
types of equipment and/or containers in use in the storage loca- 
tions. In the storage area, in another county, where I saw the 
most chaotic conditions I’ve encountered in a Pennsylvania court- 
house, circumstances had passed beyond the immediate question of 
“standardization.” In this location, in order to progress through 
the area, I slipped and slid, walking on top of records piled in heaps 
and in boxes of all sorts all over the floor of what once were aisles, 
hanging onto center shelves bulging with records, as I groped 
behind the county official preceding me, who carried in his hand 
the one “lighting facility’ available—an electric bulb at the end 
of a long cord, plugged into a socket in the wall of the adjoining 
hallway. 

6. Finally, in storage areas there is normally a lack of reference 
facilities per se in the accepted usage of this term, i.e., a custodian 
on the premises, in charge of the records and available to aid a 
searcher; reference tables, chairs, lamps, etc. In only one county 
have I found such facilities provided in an area where inactive 
records are stored, and in said county these facilities were present 
in only one of the many locations where the county maintains 
its in-storage records. 

Generally, a staff member from the operating office must take 
whatever time is necessary and leave his or her regular duties to 
conduct a searcher to a basement vault (or to the attic, or even 
to another building, as the case may be) ; offer whatever help is 
possible (without an inventory, index, or locator scheme to aid 
in the search) ; and when the record is found, it must be either 
taken all the way back to the operating office and used there, or 
it must be used on the premises—the searcher in the latter event 
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“doing the best he can” with inadequate lighting and few facil- 
ities for writing other than the top of a file cabinet, a pile of boxes 
or stacked transfer cases, a shelf, or any other object offering 
sufficient horizontal space to accommodate the record-in-use and 
his own notes, Or he can write with his papers placed against the 
side of a piece of equipment, or bring along a clipboard as I do. 


Use of Microfilm 


While microfilm is definitely in use for county records, one does 
not customarily find its planned use as a tool of records manage- 
ment, coordinated with an overall records management program. 
What might be termed “spot” use of microfilm is the usual case, 
that is, its use by one or two agencies, or for one or two records 
series as determined by the agency or agencies in question, rather 
than its use based on the overall picture of the county’s records 
holdings, comparison of volume or value of the respective records 
series, with subsequent conversion to microfilm in those instances, 
or for those records, where microfilm’s multiple uses as a space- 
saver, security measure, recording medium, and source of copies 
can be most effectively employed to solve records or procedural 
problems. 

I have encountered both contract microfilming and filming by 
the county with its own equipment. The most extensive common 
or similar use of microfilm, in several counties, is microfilming of 
Deed Books, for both procedural and security purposes, in connec- 
tion with the creation of the permanent records required by the 
Fourth to Eighth Class County Assessment Law. 

As many of you may know, during the 1940’s there was also 
considerable filming of certain categories of county records by The 
Genealogical Society of the Church of the Latter Day Saints. This 
selective filming was done to obtain data for genealogical research, 
positive films being furnished the county agencies and the historical 
societies which permitted the filming of their records. There may, 
however, be some question as to whether positive films of county 
records are properly certified, so as to make them admissible as 
evidence in courts of law. 


Security Measures 


I have mentioned the prevalence of permanent retention of 
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records in original form. This policy would seem to indicate that 
the bulk of the records are regarded as having such value that they 
must be retained forever. But the security measures of which I have 
learned are not, in my opinion, commensurate with the policy of 
permanent retention. 

It is true that in operating offices there are insulated safes, and 
occasionally insulated point-of-use equipment, employed particularly 
for the housing of valuable financial records. Vaults are customarily 
available for the records of the elective offices. On the other hand, 
within vaults and storage areas, I not uncommonly find the area 
criss-crossed just below the ceiling with electric, water, or steam 
lines. I’ve noted floor dampness in basement vaults. The scattered 
locations of in-storage records are, in themselves, hazardous to the 
records and a possible fire hazard to the buildings. I’ve yet to find 
a sign forbidding smoking in a records storage location, but fre- 
quently see ground-out cigarette butts in these areas, particularly 
if they are used for supplies as well as records. 

Not once have I learned of an overall, planned security program, 
encompassing all the county’s records holdings, and I likewise 
have learned of no cooperative program between a county and the 
local Civil Defense authorities to provide for the evacuation of 
records, or to assure the availability of key records in the event of 
disaster. There is some security use of microfilm, but instances 
of security negatives’ being maintained in safe depositories remote 
from the courthouse or the county seat are to the best of my 
knowledge rare. 


Handling of Active Records 


As emphasis in this paper is placed upon the county’s inactive 
records, I restrict my discussion of active records to the following 
general subjects covering records control factors and/or records 
conditions : 


Records Procedures Manuals 


I have never been shown in a county office any document, such 
as a manual or listing which serves the purpose of a records pro- 
cedures manual, showing all records maintained by the agency, 
both those required by law and what may be termed “con- 
venience” records maintained for operative or internal administra- 
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tive purposes, and providing pertinent data as to each record, such 
as manner of creation, number of copies to be created, filing sys- 
tem, and total period of retention, together with information as to 
record volume and rate of accumulation. I have previously noted 
the absence of written transfer and retention schedules. 

The County Code is, of course, used by all offices, but the Code 
provisions usually govern the duties of county agencies, and for 
the most part do not define, and provide specifications for, the 
records which are involved in or result from the performance of 
such duties. Thus, the Code serves the purpose of an operating 
manual, rather than a manual on records procedures. There are 
also, in the case of certain agencies, documents devoted to the 
specific functions of said agencies, but again, such documents, not- 
withstanding certain provisions as to the agency’s records, also 
constitute operating manuals and do not provide necessary data 
and procedures specifically for the control of the agency’s records. 


Creation and Maintenance of Records 


The second factor is the creation and maintenance of records 
in physical forms suited to the function and use of the records. 
For example: many county records, particularly those of the 
oldest county agencies, the “offices of record” dating back to the 
creation of the county, are traditionally found in two forms: (a) 
looseleaf documents, folded and filed vertically in document drawer 
files, and (b) records entered in bound volumes or in binder 
volumes. Indices to public record series are commonly found in 
the latter form. 

As to the use of document drawer files: this type of equipment, 
which is found“in both the operating offices and in storage areas, 
is not only expensive, but it wastes space. In a given cubic footage 
of space occupied by document drawer files, a considerable por- 
tion thereof is filled by drawer channels, by the numerous drawers 
themselves, and by the interior supports—rather than being 
available for records. In addition, maintenance of records, nec- 
essarily folded, in this type of equipment results in deterioration 
of the papers along the folds, or even in their ultimate disintegra- 
tion, if the practice is long continued. Finally, if folded records are 
to be microfilmed, they must either be flattened prior to the film- 
ing, or, where the microfilming of folded legal documents is con- 
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cerned, they must usually be filmed under glass on a flatbed camera. 
The former requirement adds to preparation costs; the latter slows 
up the filming. But unless the folds are removed, one way or an- 
other, they create shadows on the film, blurring or obliterating 
the document’s content. 

Some agencies, at the county level, have already converted from 
the use of document drawer files to legal size filing cabinets and 
transfer cases, permitting the vertical filing of legal documents, 
unfolded. In response to questions as to what motivated the de- 
cision to convert to the latter type of equipment, the answer has 
been consistently “to save space.” 

As to bound volumes or heavy volumes in binder form: these 
are also expensive, usually larger in size than can be conveniently 
lifted, moved, or carried, have limitations as to expansion, cus- 
tomarily weigh several pounds, and are accordingly awkward to 
handle, use, and store. Despite these limitations, indices to public 
records series, for example, are traditionally in this form, and the 
indices, of course, are in almost constant use. 

When the use of document drawer files and bound volumes is 
combined with the practice of “high-stacking” of records, which is 
common in both office and storage areas, we find a situation which 
is not only hazardous to the staff, but increases reference time, 
slows the work of the staff, and decreases its efficiency. 

“High-stacking” of records usually results from lack of space; 
when aisle space and other conditions do not permit further ex- 
pansion of files at floor level, the files “go up’—for lack of any- 
where else to go. I have not uncommonly seen them stacked from 
floor to ceiling, or to just below the ceiling. When document drawer 
files are high-stacked, a ladder must be used to obtain the drawer 
containing the desired record, or a long pole with a hook con- 
trivance on the end. Either method is awkward, laborious, and 
time-consuming, with possible hazard to the staff. Heavy volumes 
are customarily maintained at lower levels, but it is not too easy 
to remove such volumes at even shoulder level, or to lift them at 
knee level. As to high-stacked volumes: did you ever try to pull 
a volume weighing, say, from 15 to 20 pounds, from a shelf, while 
teetering at the top of an 8-foot ladder? Or to descend said ladder, 
with the volume “tucked” under one arm? Or to “bounce” the 
volume after you, rung by rung, as you descend the ladder back- 
wards? 
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Duplication 


Duplication can be either duplicate maintenance of an entire rec- 
ord, or the maintenance of duplicate information in two or more 
records. Duplication, of one type or another, exists to a degree which 
merits the devotion of an entire study to this subject alone. In 
operating records, duplication usually starts with the creation of 
multiple copies of a record, which copies, at the time of creation, 
are entirely necessary, as the information contained in the record 
is requisite to the proper operation of both the agency of origin 
and the receiving agency or agencies. The problem arises with the 
retention of the several copies. These are usually of value, for 
varying periods of time, both to the office of origin and to the 
receiving agency or agencies. But, with the lack of definite re- 
tention policies and procedures, and the prevalence of the practice 
of permanent retention, one finds these duplicate records ac- 
cumulating in storage areas, with copies of the same record being 
retained indefinitely by two or more agencies. 

Then there is what, for lack of a better term, I call “traditional 
duplication,” applying largely to legal or court records, whose 
maintenance is required by law. Consider the maintenance of 
original wills and of will books, containing copies of original wills. 
Or the similarity of the Sheriff’s execution docket and the execu- 
tion docket maintained by the Prothonotary. A study of the 
necessity for such duplications might prove fruitful. 


Forms Control 


Forms control is another subject to which an entire study could 
be devoted. The control of forms is unquestionably one of the 
greatest economy measures which can be instituted through records 
management, and certain of the Pennsylvania counties have already 
put into effect some measures for the control of their forms, but 
these counties are comparatively rare in my experience. 

When one considers the bewildering number, variety, size, and 
shape of the forms used in county offices, the scope of a forms con- 
trol program can be realized. There are, for example, substantitive 
forms, meaning forms used in the functions required of an agency 
by law; there are operating forms, such as requisitions, all types 
of personnel forms, forms involved in purchasing, and forms used 
in maintenance and administration. As to acquisition or creation 
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of forms, there are forms which the county purchases, such as 
printed legal forms; forms which the county agencies create by 
means of mimeograph, hectograph, multilith, photo-reproductive, 
and other processes ; and forms which are supplied to the county, 
such as budget forms, issued to the counties by the Department of 
Internal Affairs at Harrisburg, and certain federal forms. 

Basic to any forms control program is full information as to all 
forms presently in use, including dimensions, use of form, number 
of copies, distribution, and retention of individual copies. I have 
yet to see in any county such comprehensive, definitive information 
as to the forms it uses, either as a file of sample forms, with ap- 
propriate notations, or as a forms control manual. In some coun- 
ties, lists of forms, set up by single agencies, and thereunder by 
form number and name, are maintained, but that is the extent 
of the collective information I’ve been shown as to the forms used 
by a given county. 


Centralized Purchasing 
Equipment Inventory and Maintenance Records 


Finally, as a factor in records control, there is the matter of 
centralized purchasing and the opportunities it affords for stand- 
ardization, insofar as possible, of records-housing equipment for 
active records, and of shelving, boxing, or binning for inactive 
records, as well as bulk purchase of supplies for records. 

At the county level, purchasing authority is vested in the Board 
of County Commissioners by the provisions of the County Code, 
but with the proviso: “Before purchasing office furniture, equip- 
ment or supplies, blank books, blank dockets, books for records 
or stationery, the county officers who are to be furnished with any 
of such items shall have an opportunity to state in writing his 
preference as to the type and make of such articles or any of them. 
The commissioners shall, when feasible, purchase and supply to 
each officer his preference in such articles when such preference 
has been given.” 

As to equipment inventory and maintenance records, which are 
tools of records control in one of its aspects. I have been shown 
few if any records covering all county-owned equipment, including 
records-housing equipment, providing pertinent data as to each 
item, and with provisions on the record for the posting of main- 
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tenance and/or servicing, location, or transfer information. Nor 
have I seen such a record covering solely records-housing equip- 
ment, which is our concern as a factor in records management. 
There are maintenance records providing similar information on 
office machines; in fact, maintenance contracts on such machines 
are common. There are also inventories of equipment that are made 
in connection with insurance on county-owned property. 

An inventory and maintenance record, listing and providing 
pertinent data on all records-housing equipment, whether this is 
a separate record or is included in a master inventory of all county 
equipment, is an important tool in records control. It not only 
provides for regular servicing and upkeep of equipment used for 
records, but the information it contains is an important factor in 
planning space utilization, re-use of equipment released by dis- 
position of obsolete or valueless records, and purchase of additional 
equipment. 


THE ROLE OF THE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Now let us consider the relationship of the county historical 
society to the present records picture at the county level. Why 
should the foregoing circumstances and conditions be of especial 
interest to the society and its members? What role, if any, does the 
society play in this picture? May I respectfully state that for at 
least three reasons the conditions in county records should be of 
real interest to the county historical societies as such, as well as 
to the individual members of these societies. The reasons are 
as follows: 

First: The maintenance and preservation of inactive county 
records of historical and archival value would be of vital interest 
to the members of the county historical society as individuals 
actively interested in history and in the preservation of source 
material for historical, genealogical, and other types of research 
too numerous to mention. The “grass roots” history of any county 
appears to a major extent in certain of the county’s valuable in- 
active records. Some of the main records series run in unbroken 
files to the date of the county’s creation, and provide a continuing 
source of basic information as to the county’s development and the 
lives of its citizens during the course of this development. 
Second: As a result of the passage of Act No. 119, approved by 
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the Governor on May 31, 1957, amending Section 1929 of the 
County Code, the County Commissioners are now authorized to 
make an appropriation of $3,000 annually to the support of the 
county historical society. I offer the following questions for your 
consideration as members of county historical societies: (a) Does 
the appropriation of public monies to the support of the county 
historical society confer a semi-official status upon the society? 
(b) If the interests and operation of the historical society are to 
be furthered and aided by the appropriation of county funds, 
does this entail any corresponding responsibility on the part of 
the society to interest itself in the county’s records problems, partic- 
ularly when such problems directly concern records of historical 
and archival value? 

In determining for yourselves the extent of interest which can 
or should be evidenced on the part of the historical society in the 
county’s records, let me offer these findings, with the comment 
that records which, for one reason or another, have become 
obsolete for purposes of county government and administration, 
may have considerable historical value: 

a. Under the provisions of the County Code, one of the qualifica- 
tions which the historical society must meet in order to be eligible 
to receive appropriations of county funds is that “It shall have 
established a museum wherein shall be deposited curios and other 
objects of interest and books, documents and papers relating to 
the history of the county or Commonwealth . . .” (emphasis 
supplied). 

b. In some instances I have learned at county courthouses that 
“some of the older records are down at the historical society.” Once 
I heard of microfilm copies of county records being on deposit 
with the society and, in the same county, of one very old document’s 
being temporarily at the society for repair, in addition to other 
of the older records’ being in the society’s custody. In one county 
which has recently taken the precedent-making step of making an 
inventory and an evaluation of its records, the county historical 
society is working with the county in the evaluation of historical 
documents. 

c. I have, however, never been told of an established, active, 
continuing, cooperative program between a historical society and 
a county for the evaluation and preservation of historical and/or 
archival county records. 
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Third: I have not heretofore mentioned the costs of public 
records-keeping, but the costs represent another phase of the 
records problem which must constantly be faced by public officials 
at all governmental levels, and is surely a matter of interest to 
citizens and taxpayers, both members and non-members of the 
historical societies. Let me present the following statistics, based 
on data developed by some of the foremost research agencies in the 
United States, as well as from other authoritative sources, pri- 
marily for the use of business concerns and industry in evaluating 
the costs of records-keeping and the efficiency of present methods 
and procedures. 


On a nation-wide basis, in 1957, the estimated annual cost of 
creating the contents of a four-drawer file cabinet of alphabetic 
correspondence files, including incoming correspondence, amounted 
to $9,044.00,—the factors making up such costs including dictator’s 
time, stenographic cost, non-productive time, fixed charges, ma- 
terials, mailing costs, and filing costs ; while, in 1957, the estimated 
annual cost of maintaining a four-drawer file cabinet of similar 
records, transferred annually, amounted to $281.03, with only 
the most obvious contributory cost factors being included, i.e., the 
file clerk’s salary, floor space, supplies, and the cost of the file 
cabinet itself amortized over a ten-year period, while such addi- 
tional costs as those of supervision, maintenance and working 
space, desks, sorters, and tables are omitted. 


In transposing these figures into estimated costs for county 
records, remember: (a) that alphabetic correspondence files are 
one of the simplest types of records, and only a tiny fraction of a 
county’s total records holdings are of this type; (b) that the spe- 
cial printed and- legal forms, bound volumes, binders, and the 
special types of equipment used traditionally for certain of the 
county’s major records series are pertinent factors in records 
costs at county level; (c) that several types of county records 
must be processed, representing an extended cost factor; and 
finally, (d) the extent to which records costs may be affected by 
the prevalence of permanent retention. 

Many of you represent historical societies located in fourth to 
eighth class counties. Have you considered the cost to your respec- 
tive counties of creating the three vitally important and permanent 
assessment records required by the Fourth to Eighth Class County 
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Assessment Law, namely: the Assessment Maps, the Property 
Record Cards, and the Property Owners Index? 


In summary, as to the role of the county historical society in 
the records picture at the county level: in view of the foregoing 
factors, the records problems at the county level should be of great 
concern to the members of the societies as individuals actively 
interested in the preservation of historical source materials, as 
members of organizations customarily supported, in part, by county 
funds, and as citizens and taxpayers. The specific role that the 
county historical society can or should play in the county records 
picture is, of course, a matter for the decision of the respective 
societies, or for their collective decision as the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Historical Societies. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 
IN RELATION TO COUNTY RECORDS 


All of you are aware of the Commission’s jurisdiction in the 
matter of public records at the state level. In my records work 
at the county level, however, I have found little awareness of the 
Commission’s authority in the field of county records, despite the 
fact that this has been defined in the Administrative Code for over 
ten years, my reference being to Section 2301-A, paragraphs (p), 
(q) and (r) of the Code. 

In the urgent problems related to lack of space for housing of 
records which face the Pennsylvania counties, I call to your at- 
tention paragraph (p) of the foregoing Section which, in part, 
authorizes the Commission “. . . to negotiate for the transfer of, 
and to receive public records from, any department, board, or com- 
mission of the Commonwealth or from any political subdivision 
thereof. The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
shall be the legal custodian of such public records as may be turned 
over to it by any department, board or commission of the Com- 
monwealth, or by any agency of a political subdivision thereof. The 
head of any department, board or commission of the Common- 
wealth, or of any agency of a political subdivision thereof, is au- 
thorized to turn over to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission such public records legally in his custody as are not 
needed for the transaction of the business of his office whenever 
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the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission is willing 
to receive and care for them .. .” (emphasis supplied). 

May I also ask the following questions, in view of Dr. Stevens’ 
comments as to the local historical societies’ having a stake in the 
planned William Penn Memorial Building at Harrisburg, which is 
to comprise an expanded State Museum and to house the 
Commission’s offices and its records holdings: 

How long can Pennsylvania’s counties continue to expand exist- 
ing facilities, or erect or acquire additional buildings to house the 
county agencies and their ever-increasing accumulations of records ? 

If the counties cannot accommodate their total records holdings, 
is it not logical that some disposition must be devised for the 
records which are obsolete for county purposes and for the older 
records, both having low reference rates, so that current and 
actively used records can be better accommodated ? 

If there is lack of a cooperative program between the local his- 
torical society and the county government, or if the historical 
society does not have the facilities and staff to handle the county’s 
records of historical value, where are these records to go? What 
disposition is to be made of them? Even if they have been micro- 
filmed so that their information content is retained by the county, 
there remains, in the case of at least some of the records and/or 
records series, the intrinsic value of original, manuscript materials. 

Does their transfer to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission at Harrisburg offer a solution to the problem, since 
the Commission is already authorized to receive such records “ 
whenever the . . . Commission is willing to receive and care for 
them .. .” and to “. . . be the legal custodian of such public 
records as may be turned over to it... ?” 

I believe that consideration of these questions and of the Com- 
mission’s aforementioned authority illustrates two points: 

1. That the authority vested in the Commission by the dAdmin- 
istrative Code under Section 2801-A, paragraph (p), alone, makes 
the Commission a definite factor in the county records picture. 

2. That the local historical societies, as agencies interested in 
the preservation of our historical source materials, have, indeed, 
a very real stake in the William Penn Memorial Building at Har- 
risburg, for it must certainly be realized that no matter how “will- 
ing” the Commission might be to receive public records entrusted 
to its custody, such willingness cannot be implemented by action 


“ 
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until the Commission has the space, facilities, and staff necessary 
to house and care for additional records holdings. 

It should also be noted, however, that the Commission’s au- 
thority extends beyond the matter of receiving public records 
transferred to it by political subdivisions of the Commonwealth or 
by state agencies. Under Section 2801-A, paragraphs (q) and (r) 
of the Code, other wide powers are vested in the Commission, 
applying to Pennsylvania public records at all governmental levels 
—which I leave to your further investigation. Still further in- 
vestigation would reveal the authority specifically vested in the 
Commission in the matter of the destruction of records of “counties 
of the first class and cities of the first class,” as defined under Act 
No. 307, approved by the Governor May 10, 1949. 


CONCLUSION 


The picture presented by Pennsylvania public records at the 
county level is a complex one, reflecting the effects of a large body 
of legislation, developed over a period of many years, whose pro- 
visions, insofar as they directly or indirectly affect records in 
county offices, are to a considerable degree non-coordinated and 
in many instances lacking in definition as to records creation, 
maintenance, retention, and disposition. The results of this legisla- 
tion, in the form of records received, created, maintained and re- 
tained in county offices, now confront the counties with problems 
whose seriousness from several aspects, such as space, administra- 
tion, security, and costs, varies among the respective counties. 
Similar problems can be found in public offices at virtually all 
governmental levels in Pennsylvania, the extent of the problems 
and the volume of accumulated records being related to the age 
of the public agency and to the number and clarity of the records 
provisions in the laws relating to it. 

What can be done to clarify this complex situation, to offer not 
just temporary “relief,” but to provide a continuing control over 
the staggering volume of paperwork created by, received by, flow- 
ing between, and retained in Pennsylvania’s public offices? 

I suggest the enactment of a Public Records Statute or a Public 
Records Code for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, as the 
necessary basis for the solution of the problems existing and aris- 
ing from paperwork in public offices at all governmental levels. 
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Having waded a bit myself in what I have heard described as “the 
morass of legislation affecting public records,” I believe I have 
some conception of the scope of work involved in determining the 
provisions of such a statute or code. With this concept, I’ suggest 
only the following very general specifications which I believe to 
be pertinent to such legislation: 

1. Its overall purpose should be to assure that only necessary 
records are created and maintained in public offices, and that the 
periods of their respective retention shall be strictly in accordance 
with the individual value of each record series. 

2. The legislation should provide, or result in, a comprehensive 
reference source to which a public official can turn for definitive 
information as to the requirements and procedures for creation, 
maintenance, retention and/or disposition of the records of his 
agency. 

3. The authority and/or authorities as to public records, vested 
in various agencies at the several governmental levels in Pennsyl- 
vania, should be clarified, defined and/or augmented, as and if the 
latter is necessary. 

4. The present organizational structure at the several govern- 
mental levels should be expanded, where and as necessary, to pro- 
vide for an official and/or an office, in the form of a service agency, 
whose administrative duties and responsibilities specifically con- 
cern the creation, maintenance, retention and/or disposition of 
public records in accordance with legally-defined procedures. 

5. The legislation should provide for the coordination of the 
defined authority as to public records, vested in agencies at the 
state level, with similar authority vested in agencies of the several 
political subdivisions of the Commonwealth; should specify the 
line of authority, and the extent of authority at each level, and 
should define procedures to be followed in the disposition and/or 
destruction of public records at all governmental levels. 

6. Standards for public records-keeping, the media therefor, and 
security measures should be established, and specific enforcement 
powers and procedures should be vested and defined. 


As to PRECEDENTs for the type of legislation suggested, and for 
its various provisions, I think we face an “embarrassment of 
riches.” For example: 

As to a public records statute or code: the state of New Jersey, 
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like Pennsylvania one of the thirteen original colonies, and faced 
with public records accumulations which have been developing 
since colonial times, passed the Destruction of Public Records 
Act (Chapter 410, of 1953). What is being accomplished in New 
Jersey-in the solution of its public records problems was described 
in an article entitled “Records Management in New Jersey,” 
which appeared in the November, 1956, issue of New Jersey 
Municipalities, and was written by Thomas Amelia, Head, Bu- 
reau of Archives and History, New Jersey State Library. 

As to authority with respect to records, and in particular the 
destruction of public records, at the several governmental levels: 
under the Ohio Revised Code, Records Commissions at state, 
county, and city level are provided, and their membership, au- 
thority, and procedures are defined, particularly with respect to the 
destruction of public records. 

As to Records Officers, particularly at the county level: there 
is the City Archivist of Philadelphia, and the Commissioners of 
another Pennsylvania county have already appointed a County 
Records Officer. 

As to records centers and archives: here we have the precedent 
of the state archives (Division of Public Records) at Harrisburg ; 
the charter-established municipal records center (Department of 
Records) in Philadelphia; the authority vested in the County 
Commissioners as to providing space and equipment for county 
offices, and such special provisions as to preservation of county 
records of permanent value as those under Section 6, Act No. 357, 
approved February 28, 1956. 

As to uniformity in public records-keeping: there are the specific 
provisions as to the three required permanent assessment records 
established by the Fourth to Eighth Class County Assessment Law. 

As to measures to reduce records volume at the county level, 
while still preserving record content: consider the provisions of 
Act No. 375, approved February 28, 1956, “authorizing photo- 
stating, photographing, microphotographing, microfilming or other 
mechanical processing of court records on file ten years or more; 

. and providing for the disposition, destruction or transfer of 
custody of certain originals.” 

As to records-keeping standards and enforcement power: the 
state of Connecticut has long had outstanding legislation as to 
standards for paper, ink, and supplies used for public records, the 
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protection of such records, together with provisions and authority 
for the enforcement of these standards by the office of the Examiner 
of Public Records. See also Section 2801-A, paragraph (r) of our 
own Administrative Code. The list of precedents could go on 
and on. 

In summary : among the codes governing the functions of public 
offices at the several governmental levels in Pennsylvania, we have 
the Administrative Code, the Philadelphia Home Rule Charter, 
The Second Class County Code, The County Code covering Third 
to Eighth Class Counties, The First and Second Class Township 
Codes, The Borough Code, The Third Class City Code. What we 
don’t have is a public records statute or code coordinating and 
defining records-keeping requirements and procedures for Penn- 
sylvania’s public offices. The scope of the problem is such that I 
consider it merits the attention of the 1959 session of the General 
Assembly. 

The county officials with whom I have worked are fully aroused 
to the seriousness of the situation. They are doing their utmost to 
solve the problems resulting from the great volume of inactive 
records while at the same time meeting equally, if not more, urgent 
problems in current records, such as creation of and security for 
the permanent records required under the Fourth to Eighth Class 
County Assessment Law. They have sought, welcomed, and em- 
ployed expert assistance in solving these problems and they would, 
I believe, appreciate your interest and help, as citizens and as 
members of county historical societies, particularly in those prob- 
lems which concern county records of historical or archival value. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccGInBsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association will be held at the Hotel Webster Hall in 
Pittsburgh on Friday and Saturday, October 10-11, 1958. Registra- 
tion will begin at 10:00 a.m. Friday. The speaker at the luncheon 
will be Stanton Belfour, who will talk on “Lilies or the Cross of 
St. George.” The Friday afternoon session will be held in the 
Music Hall at Old Economy, where Dr. John W. Huston will 
speak on “Pittsburgh in the French and Indian War,” and Dr. 
Edward G. Everett on “Pittsburgh in the Civil War.” Lawrence 
Thurman, curator of Old Economy, will give a brief illustrated 
talk on this historic center of the famous Harmony Society. Free 
bus service to and from Ambridge will be provided by the local 
groups sponsoring the meeting. The speaker at the annual dinner 
that evening will be Dr. Arnold R. Daum, associate director of 
the Petroleum History Project at Northwestern University and 
co-author of the two-volume centennial history of the petroleum 
industry to be published in 1959. He will give a paper on “The 
Critical Pioneer Years: Pennsylvania Petroleum in Quest of an 
Industry.” Following the dinner, the University of Pittsburgh will 
be host to the Association at a smoker in the hotel. The Council 
of the Association will meet at 10:00 o’clock that evening. 

The Phi Alpha Theta breakfast will be held at 8:00 o'clock Sat- 
urday morning. The annual business meeting will convene at 9:00 
a.m., and two simultaneous historical sessions will begin at 10:00 
a.m. The Western Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies 
has prepared a session on “Teaching Pennsylvania History.” It 
will include a paper by Albert Schnupp on George Washington 
and Pennsylvania, and a panel discussion on methods of teaching 
Pennsylvania history and government. Members of the panel will 
be John W. Patton, Oscar Harter, and Mrs. Anne S. Leifer of 
the Pittsburgh schools and Mrs. Agnes Blice of the McKeesport 
schools. The other session will consider “Currents in the Labor 
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Movement in Pennsylvania.” Dr. Edwin Fenton will read a paper 
on “The Effect of Italian Immigration on the Labor Movement,” 
and Dr. Hugh Cleland a paper on “The Effect of Radical Groups 
on the Labor Movement.” Emery Bacon, educational director of 
the United Steelworkers of America, will comment on the papers. 
The Saturday luncheon will be the concluding event on the pro- 
gram. E. Earl Moore, vice president and assistant to the president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, will speak on “Pittsburgh 
and the Steel Industry.” 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies was held in the Penn-Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg on May 17, 1958. At the morning session there was 
a panel discussion of “Problems for 1959 Requiring Legislative 
Attention.” Frank W. Melvin, chairman of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, presided. Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
executive director of the Commission, spoke briefly on the William 
Penn Memorial Building; Dr. Robert D. May of the King of 
Prussia Historical Society read a paper by Joseph Langran of 
the planning firm of Wheelwright, Stevenson, Langran, and 
Fanning on “Importance of Zoning in Relation to Historical 
Preservation”; and Mrs. Martha Curtis, regional consultant on 
county records for the Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, spoke on “The Condition of Public Records in County 
Courthouses.” [See p. 269.] The speaker at the luncheon was 
David Taylor, who talked on “Highlights of Our Heritage.” The 
afternoon session, presided over by President Donald A. Gallagher, 
was a panel discussion of “Ways and Means of Improving the 
Federation Organization Through Regional Activity.” Participants 
were Richmond D. Williams of the Wyoming Historical and Ge- 
ological Society, David B. Skillman of the Northampton County 
Historical and Genealogical Society, and Mrs. Frances Strong 
Helman of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
County. 

The existing officers were re-elected except that Dr. Philip S. 
Klein was chosen second vice president to replace the late Thomas 
Murphy, Mrs. Frances Strong Helman became third vice presi- 
dent, and Edwin Glover of the Tioga County Historical Society 
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became fourth vice president. The Executive Committee remained 
as before except that Richmond D. Williams of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society was elected to succeed Edward 
R. Barnsley, whose term had expired. 


Eleven historical societies of northeastern Pennsylvania met 
on April 19 at the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society in 
Wilkes-Barre and organized the Historical Association of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The meeting was a conference on common 
plans, programs, and problems. Speakers included Earle W. New- 
ton, director of the Bureau of Museums, Historic Sites, and Prop- 
erties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
who talked on the preservation and educational use of historical 
properties; Leo E. Wilt, director of the Bradford County His- 
torical Society, who spoke on increasing society membership ; and 
Marshall R. Anspach of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
of History, who described the publication program of his society. 
Attending the meeting were Leo E. Wilt and Captain E. G. 
Codding of the Bradford County Historical Society ; E. M. Barton 
of the Columbia County Historical Society; Mrs. Foster D. Keese 
of the Lackawanna Historical Society; Gibson G. Antes, Mrs. 
Sylvia Hays, Miss Della Dodson, and Miss Florence Harer of 
the Lycoming County Historical Society; John C. Appel and 
Alfred Sumberg of the Monroe County Historical Society; Mar- 
shall R. Anspach of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
of History; Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Maxwell of the Northampton 
County Historical and Genealogical Society; J. H. Carter and 
Charles F. Snyder of the Northumberland County Historical So- 
ciety; F. S. Gingrich and E. L. Swartzlander of the Snyder 
County Historical Society; Mrs. C. T. Bentley of the Wayne 
County Historical Society; and Richmond D. Williams of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. The next meeting 
of the group will be held in Muncy on October 4, 1958. 


Recent meetings of the Adams County Historical Society have 
included the following programs: March 4, Dr. Frederick Wentz, 
“History of Seminary Hall, Theological Seminary Campus” ; April 
1, Miss Anna M. Black, “Early Quakers in Adams County” ; and 
April 29, Samuel Weiser and Mahlon P. Hartzell, Sr., “Early 
Railroading in Adams County.” 
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The program of the May 27 meeting of the Historical Society 
of Berks County included a talk by British Consul General 
Geoffrey Aldington of Philadelphia, and a showing of slides on 
Jamestown and Williamsburg by John L. Cotter of the National 
Park Service. 


Speakers at the meeting of the Blair County Historical Society 
on April 29 were George H. Liebegott, who discussed genealogy 
and surnames, and Donald P. Lingafelt, Jr., who spoke on “Fight- 
ing Fires in Blair County Fifty Years Ago.” The Society will 
soon break ground for the mounting of its section of the rails 
and sleepers of the Allegheny Portage Railroad on the grounds 
of the Baker Mansion. 


The Bradford County Historical Society’s drive for a thousand 
new members has been postponed from the first to the last quarter 
of the year. It is arranging to resume its series of monthly meet- 
ings in the fall and winter. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has 
recently distributed a reprint of Mason Wade’s “The French in 
Western Pennsylvania.” Printed in the January, 1958, issue of 
the Catholic Historical Review, the paper was delivered as the 
Society's first Lambing Lecture in April, 1955. 


The Chester County Historical Society on May 20, 1958, heard 
Roy R. Fuller speak on “Chester County Covered Bridges.” The 
talk was originally scheduled for the February meeting, but was 
postponed because of the heavy snow. A pilgrimage to Salem, New 
Jersey, in June has been planned for the Society. 


At the April meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society, 
the members heard a talk on “The Underground Railroad in 
Clinton County” by Dr. Herbert Stover. 


Recent speakers at the meetings of the Crawford County His- 
torical Society were: February 27, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Gasteiger, “Pennsylvania Dutch and Their Arts”; March 20, Dr. 
Jay Luvaas, “The Civil War, a Soldier’s View” ; April 24, Stanton 
Belfour, “The Franco-British Struggle for the Ohio Valley”; and 
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May 15, Reverend Robert E. Boone, “Conneaut Lake, Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County reports great interest 
and success in its program of co-operation with the Harrisburg 
schools. Nearly a thousand pupils of the sixth grade visited the 
John Harris Mansion, headquarters of the Society, and were 
shown through the museum. Other school visitors included a 
group from Glassport. General Edward J. Stackpole, author of 
They Met at Gettysburg, spoke before the Society on April 21 on 
“Harrisburg—The Objective of Lee’s Invasion in June, 1863.” 
Mrs. James H. Beal, a great-granddaughter of Jacob Eichholtz, 
spoke on his paintings at the May 19 meeting; and Colonel Henry 
M. Gross gave his “Reminiscences of Early Harrisburg” to the 
meeting on June 16. 


Mrs. Courtland B. Springer addressed the spring dinner meet- 
ing of the Delaware County Historical Societey on May 15. Her 
subject was “New Light on Old Neighbors: John and Ann 
Morton.” The Eastern Chapter of the Society met on March 16 
and discussed a plan for studying the history of small streams 
in the county. Christine C. Morley spoke on “Family Papers— 
Diaries, Account Books, Letters, and Other Records,” and there 
was a discussion of the best depositories for the preservation of 
family papers by Mr. Conrad. 


The Friends of Fort Hunter held their annual meeting at Fort 
Hunter Museum on May 16, 1958. 


The Fort LeBoeuf Historical Society met on April 26, 1958, 
at the Erie Public Museum. The speaker was John Metcalf who 
discussed national and international affairs. Plans were laid for 
a number of summer tours in the Erie County area. 


The Friends Historical Association met on May 17, 1958, at 
Radnor Meeting House to celebrate the 275th anniversary of the 
Welsh Quaker migration to Pennsylvania. Dr. Geoffrey Nuttall, 
lecturer in church history at the University of London, spoke on 
“The Coming of Quakerism to Wales,” and Evelyn Southall 
Whiting of Almeley Meeting, Hereford, spoke on “Some Early 
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Welsh Friends and Their Homes.” The afternoon included visits 
to Haverford College, Merion and Old Haverford meetings, and 
a number of private homes. 


The Germantown Historical Society reports that the March 
lecture was cancelled because of heavy snow. The last speaker of 
the season was Robert P. L. Frick of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, who discussed the Pennsylvania Farm 
Museum at Landis Valley. The annual spring tour of German- 
town’s historic houses was held on May 17. The garden party was 
held at the Museum on June 5. The Society has been much en- 
couraged by the interest shown by school classes which have visited 
the Museum and the Morris House this spring. 


The Greene County Historical Society has been cleaning and 
rearranging its museum and has compiled a new catalog of the 
library and museum. 


The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania held its annual meeting 
on May 17, 1958, at Ursinus College in Collegeville. The principal 
speaker was Judge Edward J. Griffiths of the Philadelphia Court 
of Common Pleas. The new president of the Society is Thomas 
Roberts White, Jr. 


The April 11 meeting of the Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety of Indiana County was devoted to the topic of “Ghost Towns 
of Indiana County,” with a number of speakers on the various 
towns. The May 2 meeting was “Old Fiddlers Night,” and pre- 
sented a program of old-time songs. A genealogical workshop was 
sponsored by the Society on April 18 and 19. The Society has 
also co-operated with Professor James G. Kehew of Indiana State 
Teachers College, who assigned seventy-five students to do re- 
search projects on various aspects of the county’s history. The 
Society likewise participated in the “Historama” produced by local 
junior and senior high school students. 


The Juniata County Historical Society has taken part in a 
ceremony rededicating the military Roll of Honor in the court- 
house in Mifflintown, has marked the site of the John Harris 
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house, and has continued its efforts for the preservation of the 
Tuscarora Academy as a museum. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society heard Mr. Herb Darbee 
of Old Sturbridge Village speak on “New Light on Your An- 
cestors” at a meeting on April 16 at the Baptist Church in the 
Great Valley. On May 11, 18, and 25, the Society sponsored 
performances of the Collegium Musicum of the University of 
Pennsylvania to raise money for restoration of the Roberts 
School. Concerts were held at the homes of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Basinger, and Miss Emily Exley. 
The Society picnic on June 7 featured family recipes contributed 
to the King of Prussia cookbook being published by the Society. 
The Society has recently printed a list of its publications and 
services. This can be obtained by writing the Society at King 
of Prussia, Pennsylvania. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has published a num- 
ber of stimulating and scholarly articles in the recent issues of its 
Journal, The January issue carried the concluding installment of 
Dr. Carlton O. Wittlinger’s study of “Early Manufacturing in 
Lancaster County, 1700-1840,” and “The European Journals of 
John Houston Mifflin, 1836-37,” edited by Dr. Richard J. Stone- 
sifer. The April issue included Robert D. Crompton’s study of 
“James Thackara, of Philadelphia and Lancaster,” who had an 
interesting career as an engraver, friend of the arts, legislator, and 
prison builder; a survey of “The Law in Judge Jasper Yeates’s 
Library” by John B. Rengier; and a series of reports on “Cholera 
in Lancaster and Columbia in 1854” by John L. Atlee and others. 

The Society has begun the publication of a series of mimeo- 
graphed leaflets to answer queries on specific aspects of local his- 
tory and for distribution to the schools of the county. The leaflets 
will be edited by John Ward Willson Loose, secretary of the 
Society. The drive to expand membership from 700 to 1,000 by 
the end of the year is progressing favorably. The Society museum 
has acquired an unusual grandfather’s clock equipped with a 49- 
pipe organ and bellows, which plays eight selections on the hour. 
Miss Elizabeth Kieffer has retired as librarian and has been 
succeeded by Mrs. Irene Rice. 
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The Lebanon County Historical Society has recently issued Vol. 
XIII, No. 1, of its Publications, which is devoted to the diaries of 
William Rank, covering the years 1851-1881. The editors of the 
diary are Eleanor G. King and Dr. Frederick K. Miller. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
and dinner on April 24 at Catasauqua. The program centered 
about Signer George Taylor and his home in Catasauqua. Presi- 
dent William J. Wilcox spoke on “Who Was George Taylor?” 
and John K. Heyl on “A Signer’s Mansion and Its Restoration.” 


Dr. John Joseph Stoudt spoke before the Lower Merion His- 
torical Society on March 10 on “The Contributions of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans to American Life and Culture.” The Society 
held its annual meeting at Ashbridge House on May 25 and heard 
President Douglas Macfarlan read a paper on “Colonial Doctors.” 


The Mercer County Historical Society has recently received a 
bequest of $500 from the estate of Thomas C. Cochran, formerly 
a life member and a director of the Society. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society observed the centennial 
of the organization of the Logan Guards on June 7 by publishing 
in the local press an account of the beginning of this company. 
The Guards, organized June 7, 1858, responded to President 
Lincoln’s first call for volunteers. Joined in Harrisburg by the 
Ringgold Light Artillery of Reading, the Washington Artillery 
and National Light Infantry of Pottsville, and the Allen Rifles of 
Allentown, the Guards on April 18 went from Harrisburg to 
Washington through Baltimore, being the first troops to reach 
the capital after the Baltimore riots. The Society plans to observe 
other centennials of local events leading up to the opening of the 
Civil War from time to time. It is interested in hearing from the 
historical societies of Lehigh, Berks, and Schuylkill counties of 
any observances planned in connection with the history of the 
units from those counties which formed a part of the First 
Defenders. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its spring 
meeting on April 26, 1958. The speaker was Kensil Bell, historical 
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author, whose topic was, “A Writer Looks at the Historical So- 
ciety of Montgomery County.” 


John F. Scheid, assistant curator of the Northampton County 
Historical and Genealogical Society, spoke at the Society’s April 
23 meeting on “The Use of Military Miniatures in Museums.” 
The Society has recently acquired a very rare print of the early 
Moravian settlement at Nazareth, 1761. 


The final speaker of the season for the Northumberland County 
Historical Society was the Reverend Robert E. Berger, who gave 
an illustrated talk on “The Northumberland Baptist Association” 
at the May 7 meeting. 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society held its annual meeting at 
Harrisburg on May 3, 1958. A business session in the morning 
was followed by a luncheon and a full program in the afternoon. 
Ruth Adams Shelly of Harrisburg discussed “Folk Dancing,” 
R. D. Tonkin of Cherry Tree talked on “Folklore of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumberjacks,” Joe Aronson of Philadelphia spoke on 
“Pennsylvania Folk Songs,” and Dr. S. K. Stevens of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission made an address on 
“Planning for the Future of Folklore in Pennsylvania.” 


The Pennsylvania German Society will hold its 68th annual 
meeting on October 24-25 at Elizabethtown College. The program 
will feature a play in the Pennsylvania German dialect and a paper 
by Dr. A. C. Baugher on the Brethren church in America. 


William Galbraith Smith of Warren has been elected president 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington, D. C., to 
succeed Dr. Millicent Barton Rex. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania was honored on May 2 
when the Society of American Historians presented a special 
citation to Nicholas B. Wainwright, editor of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, for “the high standard of 
scholarship and readability which the magazine has sustained under 
his editorship.” The presentation, the first of its kind, was made 
by Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, executive vice president of the Society 
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of American Historians. The ceremony was held at a regular 
meeting of the Society at which Henry Plumer MclIlhenny, curator 
of decorative arts at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, gave an 
illustrated talk on “Philadelphia Silver of the Federal Period.” 


The annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society was 
held on April 11, 1958, in Philadelphia. The guests of honor were 
the Honorable S. Knox Cunningham, M.P., and Mrs. Cunningham 
of London and Belfast. 


Herman Heston of New Bloomfield presented a talk on Oliver 
H. Perry to the Perry County Historical Society at its meeting 
on February 24. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia heard Mrs. W. Rex 
Crawford speak on “The Philadelphia School for Girls and Its 
History” at the meeting on February 25. Edwin Wolf, 2d, li- 
brarian of the Library Company of Philadelphia, talked on 
“Sketches of the Early Jews of Philadelphia’ at the April 22 
meeting of the Society. The Society held excursions during the 
spring to the Rosenbach Museum, the Concord School and Upper 
Burying Ground of Germantown, the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford, and the Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


The Pottstown Historical Society achieved an outstanding 
success with its Pottsgrove Benefit on April 16, raising more 
than $2,200 for the purchase of furnishings for this historic house. 
William Goldman of the Strand Theater donated the use of the 
theater and the film, the “Seven Hills of Rome,” and Stanleigh 
Malotte presented an organ recital which included an original 
composition about Pottstown. The Society held its spring pil- 
grimage on May 24, visiting the Historical Society of Berks 
County, the Pennsylvania Farm Museum at Landis Valley, and 
“Wheatland,” the home of President Buchanan in Lancaster. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has completed the proc- 
essing and classification of its John Dabney Shane Collection of 
some 5,000 pieces. Relating mostly to activities in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee for the period 1785-1850, the 
collection also has material relating to Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The featured speaker at the April 19 meeting of the Shippens- 
burg Historical Society was Dr. Robert D. May, president of the 
King of Prussia Historical Society. Dr. May discussed the prob- 
lems involved in historic preservation and restoration in local 
areas. The Society held its picnic outing on July 10. 


The Snyder County Historical Society met on March 28 at the 
West Snyder High School, holding a program in conjunction 
with the Junior Historians. The speaker was Ralph Moyer who 
discussed early iron mines of the locality. 


The spring meeting of the Tioga County Historical Society was 
held at the Green Free Library at Wellsboro on April 17. Judge 
Charles G. Webb acted as moderator of a panel discussion on the 
teaching of Pennsylvania and local history in the public schools. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society has had a full program of 
“Tuesdays at Valley Forge,” a feature of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
On March 18 the speaker was Helen Glascock, former hostess at 
Colonial Williamsburg, who spoke on “The Art of Being a 
Hostess.” The April session heard Mrs. Boyle Irvin, an authority 
on Pennsylvania horticulture. In May four successive Tuesdays 
were used to present a subscription course. The speakers were 
Dean A. Fales, Jr., of the Winterthur Museum, Mrs. Alfred Coxe 
Prime, silver expert, Joe Kindig, 3d, of York, and James Biddle, 
assistant curator of the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. and Mrs. John M. Taylor presented to the 
Society two paintings by Xavier Gatta, depicting “The Battle of 
Germantown” and “The Battle at the San Paoli Tavern.” 


The recently organized Venango County Historical Society has 
been holding meetings alternately at Franklin and Oil City each 
month. Headquarters are in the Franklin Library. John C. Heber 
spoke at the January meeting, showing slides of early county 
scenes. The subject at the February meeting was “Evidence of 
Prehistoric Indians in Venango County” by the Reverend Charles 
Paul. Miss Margaret Reid and Richard Morrison presented an 
illustrated program in March based on Philip Tome’s “Thirty 
Years a Hunter.” A movie on the life of Colonel Drake was shown 
at the April meeting, and in May James B. Stevenson, publisher 
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of the Titusville Herald and vice chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “Pithole City.” 
Three pilgrimages are planned for the summer by the Society. 


The speaker at the annual meeting of the Warren County His- 
torical Society on March 19 was Father Irenaeus Herscher, 
O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure University, who discussed “Father 
Joseph de la Roche, First White Man to Discover Oil in America.” 
The Society re-elected all its present officers except for the addi- 
tion of Mrs. Robert Israel as secretary. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 24 
heard Dr. C. W. W. Elkin of Pittsburgh give an illustrated talk 
on covered bridges. On April 24 at the Society’s annual “Glass 
Night,” the speaker was J. Robert Rodgers of Slippery Rock, 
who spoke on “Collecting Early American Blown Glass.” The final 
lectures were given on University of Pittsburgh Night, May 21, 
where two doctoral candidates of the University presented papers 
based on their research. William H. Bliss spoke on “Early Justice 
in Old Westmoreland,” and Edward W. Chester on “The Impact 
of the Covode Congressional Investigation.” 


The Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania has just com- 
pleted another very successful year. Among the recent speakers 
were Donald H. Kent, chief of the Division of Research and Pub- 
lications of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
who spoke in March on the French in Western Pennsylvania, and 
Lawrence S. Thurman, curator of Old Economy, who spoke on 
the Harmony Society in April. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society completed its 
second annual lecture series on May 8. Speakers and their topics 
were: February 25, Ralph Hazeltine, “Economic Institutions in 
Transition”; March 11, Dr. S. W. Higginbotham, “Wyoming 
Federalism in Jeffersonian Pennsylvania, 1800-1816”; March 25, 
Richmond D. Williams, “Who Was Who and What Was What, 
1820-1830”; April 8, Dr. Charles M. Snyder, “The Jacksonian 
Heritage in the Wyoming Valley, 1830-1848” ; April 22, Professor 
Leroy E. Bugbee, “Saddlebags and Sermons’; and May 8, John 
Todd, “The Growth of Cultural Institutions.”” The museum has 
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featured recently “Music in the Wyoming Valley” and “One 
Hundred Years of Wyoming Valley Costumes.” 


The Historical Society of York County reports progress in the 
preparation of its new headquarters at 250 East Market Street. 
The present building of the Society will be sold. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Pennsylvanians participating in the meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in Minneapolis on April 24-26, 1958, 
_included Edwin C. Surrency of Temple University and Neil A. 

MeNall and Philip S. Klein of Pennsylvania State University. 


Professor Helen Taft Manning has retired as chairman of the 
Department of History at Bryn Mawr College after many years 
of distinguished service. She has been succeeded by Professor 
Caroline Robbins. During the spring semester, Professor Robbins 
has been Alice Freeman Palmer Visiting Professor of History at 
the University of Michigan. 


Bucknell University has announced the appointments of Dr. 
Robert B. Hilliard and Dr. Samuel C. Chu as assistant professors 
in the Department of History. Dr. Hilliard, who was on the staff 
of Florida State University, will join the department in September. 
Dr. Chu, who has been at New Paltz State Teachers College in 
New York, began his duties on June 30 as director of the Bucknell 
Summer [Institute for Asian Studies. He will be in charge of the 
new program of Non-Western Studies at the University. Dr. 
Cyrus H. Karraker, associate professor, was on leave during the 
first semester of 1957-1958 to make a tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. An honorary degree was awarded to Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Sr., at a convocation in September, 1957. 


Professor Laberta Dysart, a member of the history faculty of 
Chatham College since 1926, retired in June, 1958. Miss Anne 
Freeman, a doctoral graduate of Radcliffe College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor, effective in September, 1958. 


President Abraham A. Neuman of Dropsie College has been 
selected as a co-editor, along with President Benjamin Mazar of 
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the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, of a twenty-volume history 
of the Jews from ancient times to the present. Professor Bernard 
D. Weinryb has received a grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council for travel in the Middle East and Europe to do 
research on a political and economic history of the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. Dr. Benjamin Shwadran, editor of Middle East- 
ern Affairs, has been appointed Visiting Professor of Politics of 
the Middle East for the year 1958-1959. 


At Elizabethtown College, Dr. Wilhelm Reuning, head of the 
History Department, has been promoted to professor. Miss Mary 
P. Adams, a doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsylvania, 
will join the history faculty in September. 


Professor Basil L. Crapster will be on leave from Gettysburg 
College during the first semester of 1958-1959 to do research in 
England. Professor Alexander Baltzly, recently retired from New 
York University, will assume his classes. The College has planned 
a summer Civil War Study Group for August and has begun to 
make arrangements for its second annual Civil War Conference to 
be held in November. 


At Grove City College, Professor Larry Gara has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of History and Political 
Science. 


Indiana State Teachers College has set up a Field Course in 
Pennsylvania history for the post-session of summer school, Au- 
gust 11-29, 1958. The course involves two weeks of class work and 
a week of tours to historic spots in Pennsylvania as well as trips 
to Baltimore, Washington, and Colonial Williamsburg. 


Lehigh University announces the appointment of Dr. Joseph A. 
Dowling of Bates College to the position of assistant professor of 
history, effective in September, 1958. Rocco J. Tresolini has been 
promoted to full professor of political science. Dr. Raymond C. 
Cowherd will do research in England this summer on English 
economic policy with the aid of a grant from the American Phil- 
osophical Society. 
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Dr. Thomas G. Barnes, assistant professor of history at Lycom- 
ing College, has been awarded the 1958 Alexander Prize of the 
Royal Historical Society for his essay, “County Politics and a 
Puritan cause celebre: Somerset Churchales, 1633.” Dr. Barnes 
is now in England on a grant from the American Academy ot 
Arts and Sciences doing research on the Star Chamber under the 
early Stuarts. Dr. Frank B. Jackson, assistant professor of history, 
has been granted a fellowship in the Ohio State University pro- 
gram of African Studies for the summer of 1958. 


Dr. George L. Young has been appointed a professor on the 
social studies staff of Millersville State Teachers College. The 
spring conference of the Southern Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies met on the college campus on May 3. 


Slippery Rock State Teachers College co-operated with the 
Allegheny County Council for the Social Studies in the prepara- 
tion of a handbook, “Let’s Chart the Course.” The book gave 
details on representative courses of studies in the social sciences 
from the kindergarten level through to the twelfth grade. 


The speaker at the centennial convocation at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity on March 25, 1958, was Wilson Compton. A plaque to 
honor Susquehanna University participants in the Civil War was 
dedicated on May 30. William M. Schnure, former secretary of 
the Snyder County Historical Society, was the speaker. 


The Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College in May 
received a bequest of a major collection of books and manuscripts 
by John Greenleaf Whittier from the estate of the late C. Marshall 
Taylor of Montclair, New Jersey. This important collection in- 
cludes first editions of early poems which Whittier later tried to 
suppress and the original account in the handwriting of Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth of the Civil War incident on which Whittier 
based his “Barbara Frietchie.” Dr. Frederick B. Tolles, director 
of the library, will be on leave from Swarthmore during 1958-1959. 
For the second semester of the academic year he will teach Pro- 
fessor Carl Bridenbaugh’s courses at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 
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Professor Lawrence Ealy of the Department of History at 
Temple University has been appointed Ernest J. King Memorial 
Professor of History at the United States Naval War College, 
Newport, Rhode Island, beginning in the 1958-1959 academic year. 


The University of Pennsylvania has announced that Professor 
Richard H. Shryock will join the faculty in September, 1958, and 
will also serve as librarian of the American Philosophical Society. 
Dr. Morton Keller of the University of North Carolina has been 
appointed assistant professor in American history effective in 
September, 1958. Professor Arthur P. Whitaker will be on leave 
during 1958-1959 as a fellow of the Carnegie Endowment of 
International Peace. Dr. Hilary Conroy will also be on leave to 
direct international seminars in Japan under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee. During the summer of 
1958 Professor Thomas C. Cochran will teach at the University 
of California at Los Angeles and Professor Lynn M. Case at 
the University of Puerto Rico. Professor Roy F. Nichols delivered 
lectures on religion and democracy in American history at the Rice 
Institute in April. Professor Claude Fohlen of the University of 
Besancon, France, delivered a lecture at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the same month. Recent appointment of former grad- 
uate students at the University include Dr. Richard Barlow to 
Harvard, Dr. Russell Weigley to Drexel Institute, Dr. Boone 
Atkinson to Wabash College, Dr. Willard A. Fletcher to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and Mr. William Echard to Miami Univer- 
sity (Ohio). 


The University of Pittsburgh announces that the Ford Founda- 
tion has made a grant of $25,000 for the collection and translation 
of foreign source materials relating to the history of the South 
Slavs. Dr. James F. Clarke, associate professor of history, will 
direct the study and will be assisted by Mr. Joseph Strmecki, as- 
sistant research professor of history. 


Dr. James Duran, assistant professor of history at Westminster 
College, has resigned to accept an appointment in the Department 


of State in June, 1958. 


Wilkes College was host to the area meeting of the Collegiate 
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Council for the United Nations in Wilkes-Barre on March 28-30, 
1958. The two plenary sessions were addressed by Harold Stassen 
and Dr. Harold W. Thatcher, chairman of the Department of 
History. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Thomas Murphy, vice president of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies and long-time member of the Pennsylvania 


Historical and Museum Commission, died in Scranton on May 
7, 1958. 


Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, professor of history at Gettysburg 
College and former president of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, suffered a severe heart attack in April and was still 
seriously ill when this issue of PENNSYLVANIA History went to 
press. 


A large and significant collection of the correspondence of Simon 
Cameron in the custody of the Historical Society of Dauphin 
County in Harrisburg has recently been located by the staff of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Number- 
ing approximately 3,500 pieces, it consists almost wholly of letters 
to Cameron on politics, business, and governmental affairs for the 
period from 1853 to 1876. There are a few scattered items for 
1824, 1836, 1848, 1852, and 1892. The great bulk of the corre- 
spondence is concentrated in the years 1859-1862. 

The collection is currently being arranged by the staff of the 
Historical and Museum Commission and will be microfilmed. 
When completed, the microfilm may be borrowed from the Com- 
mission on interlibrary loan. Copies of the microfilm may be pur- 
chased by securing the permission of the Historical Society of 
Dauphin County and making the necessary arrangements with 
the Commission. 


Gettysburg College has recently announced the holding of the 
first Civil War Study Group, which will meet on the campus 
August 4-8, 1958. The program will include a number of tours 
of the battlefields of Gettysburg and Antietam and a series of three 
evening lectures by Dr. Bell 1. Wiley of Emory University. For 
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further information, write to Dr. Robert L. Bloom, Department 
of History, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


The second Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture was held 
at Pennsylvania State University June 23-28, 1958, under the joint 
sponsorship of the University’s Social Science Research Center, 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. The theme was “Re- 
discovering Our Resources.” 


The Harmonie Associates on June 26, 1958, began the third- 
season presentation of the drama “Man’s Reach,” which received a 
special award of merit from the American Association of State 
and Local History. The play dramatizes the history of the Harmony 
Society and is staged in the garden of the Great House at Old 
Economy, third and last home of the community founded by 
George Rapp. The season will close on August 30. For further 
information write the Harmonie Associates, Old Economy, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert P. L. Frick as acting chief of 
the Division of Historic Sites and Properties to succeed the late 
A. Glenn Mower. Ardus C. Thompson of Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed by the Commission as the first full-time curator 
of the Drake Well Memorial Park, site of the first oil well. 


The One-Room School House Shrine Association was formally 
organized in Lehigh County on April 17 at a meeting at the 
Northwestern Joint Junior-Senior High School. Its objective is 
the preservation of the Claussville One-Room School House as a 
permanent shrine. 


The Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies held its annual 
spring meeting on April 18-19, 1958, at the Bedford Springs Hotel. 
The sessions were devoted to discussions of textbooks and the 
content of the social studies curriculum. 


William E. Swigart, Jr., a member of the Huntingdon County 
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Historical Society, has recently opened a private museum of 
antique automobiles on U. S. 22 in East Huntingdon. 


The Navy Department has just published A Brief Guide to 
U. S. Naval History Sources in the Washington, D. C., Area. 
The Department has announced plans to collect and publish the 
documents relating to the naval and maritime history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution under the editorship of William Bell Clark. It 
requests that anyone possessing or knowing of unpublished letters, 
diaries, reports, ships’ logs, and other Revolutionary War docu- 
ments for the years 1775-1785 write to the Director of Naval 
History, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. Any material 
submitted will be returned to the owner. 


The Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association has recently published 
an attractive brochure setting forth the tentative program of the 
bicentennial year. The year will begin officially on November 27, 
1958, two hundred years after the date of General Forbes’s letter 
to William Pitt announcing that he had renamed the strategic 
point Fort Pitt. For information on the celebration or regarding 
participation in it, please write the Association at 776 Building 
No. 1, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpITED By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Philadelphia Gentlemen: The Making of a National Upper Class. By 
E. Digby Baltzell. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 440. 
$5.75.) 


Professor Baltzell has fed masses of data into an IBM machine and out 
has come a composite portrait of the Philadelphia gentleman as of the 
year 1940. His remote ancestors were English or Welsh immigrants, probably 
Quakers. His great-great-great-grandfather, already a distinguished orna- 
ment of Philadelphia “society” in the days of the early republic, had probably 
abandoned Quakerism for the more fashionable Episcopalian Church. His 
family had been listed in the Social Register for nearly half a century. Born 
on Walnut Street, near Rittenhouse Square, he went to school at Episcopal 
Academy (or was sent away to Groton or St. Paul’s in New England) and 
got his college degree from Harvard, Yale, or Princeton (unless local 
loyalty led his family to enroll him in the University of Pennsylvania). 
After law school, he either joined a prominent law firm in the city or went 
into banking or finance. 

He held directorships in such powerful economic institutions as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or the Girard Trust, and in cultural institutions like the 
Fairmount Park Art Association and the Franklin Institute. By 1940 he 
and his family had migrated to one of the fashionable suburbs, perhaps 
Chestnut Hill or along the Main Line. When in town he _ usually 
lunched with his peers at the Philadelphia Club or the slightly less exclusive 
Rittenhouse. He was part of a national upper class and had many traits in 
common with the Proper Bostonian, the New Yorker of Knickerbocker 
lineage, the Charlestonian of Huguenot extraction. But he was unmistakably 
a Philadelphian, and his distinctive attributes were rooted in the history of 
his native city. 

Professor Baltzell is a sociologist. He uses all the tools of his profession : 
the quantitative method (thirty-eight tables provide the basic data from 
which he draws his generalizations) ; the analytical concepts of Weber, Durk- 
heim, and Veblen and of more recent writers like Lloyd Warner, C. Wright 
Mills, and David Riesman; the special vocabulary of the social scientist 
(“reification,” “ascription referent,” “acculturate,” “family-surrogate” [i.e., 
school], etc.). He has no axe to grind: there is nothing here of the reformer’s 
moral indignation, the muckraker’s itch to expose, the gossip-columnist’s 
fascination with the private life of “high society.” Starting from the premise 
that “leadership and some form of stratification are inherent in all human 
social organization,” he is concerned to find out how the Philadelphia upper 
class achieved its status and how adequately it performs its functions. 
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Putting aside the notion of classlessness as a utopian perversion of the demo- 
cratic idea, he believes that ‘fa strong and autonomous upper class ... is one 
of the important bulwarks of freedom against an all-inclusive totalitarian 
power.” If he has doubts about the future usefulness of Philadelphia’s 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon, Protestant upper class, they revolve around the 
question of whether it can extend its demonstrated ability to assimilate new 
men of prestige and power so far as to embrace the ethnic and religious 
minorities from which in the mid-twentieth century those “new men” are 
assuredly coming up. 

Basically the group in which Professor Baltzell is interested consists of 
226 individuals and their families, whom he has precipitated out of the total 
metropolitan population by the use of two instruments—Who’s Who and the 
Social Register, the former an index of the American elite, the leaders in 
their chosen occupations or professions, the latter an index of the American 
upper class, the families at the top of the social hierarchy. The 226 indi- 
viduals who appear in both volumes constitute the core of the aristocracy 
which he anatomizes, though within this number he distinguishes a still 
smaller group of 42 individuals in whom he finds power and prestige to 
focus most sharply. If one is initially inclined to question the adequacy of 
these indices, one’s objections are disarmingly anticipated by Mr. Baltzell, 
who grants their shortcomings but pleads the unavailability of better 
instruments. 

In the main, he makes clear, Philadelphia’s upper class is a business 
aristocracy. He believes that “although possibly guilty of a somewhat con- 
servative and narrow conception of the duties and obligations of wealth, 
the upper class in Philadelphia has, on the whole, fostered an atmosphere of 
integrity and honesty within the business community.” It has not been a 
politically-minded aristocracy: the dominant Republican tradition has pro- 
duced no notable dynasty of public servants comparable to the Lodges of 
Boston or the Tafts of Cincinnati, though the recessive Democratic strain, 
as he points out in the last chapter, has shown some signs of life since 1940. 
In one of the few passages in which he departs from analysis and assumes 
the role of critic, Mr. Baltzell takes the fashionable boarding schools to 
task for not producing the type of leadership that the English public schools 
have fostered. 

The data which he extracts from his two master sources enable him to 
plot the geography of the Philadelphia aristocracy and explain the subtle 
differences between the prestige of an address in Whitemarsh and one in 
Jenkintown, to discuss its affinity for the Episcopal Church (with a separate 
chapter on the aristocratic Quaker and Jewish subcultures), and to analyze 
the gradations of prestige among the gentlemen’s clubs in the city. Professor 
Baltzell’s knowledge of his native town, together with his competence as 
a sociologist, makes Philadelphia Gentlemen a valuable and, one suspects, 
permanent contribution to the growing literature in which social scientists 
are seeking to understand the structure and functioning of our twentieth- 
century American society. 

One feature of the book will especially please historians and will—or at 
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least so we may hope—make it a model for other social scientists to imitate. 
Too much social-science literature suffers from the lack of a temporal 
dimension. It attempts to understand the structure of contemporary society 
without reference to its historical roots or—what is perhaps worse—with 
only a perfunctory bow to history by way of a few superficial and misleading 
generalizations. Professor Baltzell recognizes this lack of a historical sense, 
this “time-provincialism,” as he calls it, for the serious weakness it is, and 
devotes three chapters to the history of the “first families” from their 
mercantile beginnings in pre-Revolutionary Philadelphia through the nine- 
teenth century, when their numbers were recruited from the ranks of success- 
ful industrialists, railroad promoters, ironmasters, and financiers. His foot- 
notes bear witness to the diligence of his research into the economic, social, 
political, and intellectual history of the Quaker City. If there are soft spots 
in these chapters, the fault is not his but ours. 

The very strength of Philadelphia Gentlemen—its attention to historical 
development—underlines the failure of Pennsylvania historians, by and 
large, to provide adequate intensive studies of the careers of individual 
businessmen, the patterns of economic and social change, the political move- 
ments, the intellectual, religious, and artistic atmosphere—the historical 
milieu, in a word, out of which his Philadelphia gentlemen emerged. 
Swarthmore College FREDERICK B, TOLLES 





Cradle of Culture, The Philadelphia Stage 1800-1810. By Reese Davis James. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. Pp. 156. $5.00.) 


This delightful little volume deals with Philadelphia's Chestnut Street 
Theatre during the years when Mr. Jefferson’s brand of democracy was 
winning the domestic political stage, and when America was striving to stay 
out of the Napoleonic wars of the old world. Effete Philadelphia remained 
the cultural center of this young republic even though the nation’s capital 
had been moved to the new city of Washington in the Maryland woods. 
This playhouse was just a stone’s throw from Independence Hall on Chest- 
nut Street, and here is a graphic picture of its programmes, playbills, artists, 
actors, managers, composers, directors, and audiences, all set against a back- 
ground of historic times. 

For some reason the title incorporates dates which are a bit misleading. 
Mr. James actually begins his story with the opening of the Chestnut Street 
in 1793, and there are references to its rival, the Southwark Playhouse, 
which was opened some time earlier. Philadelphia, called the “New Athens” 
by some contemporaries, had had a ban on playhouses until about the time 
of the Constitutional Convention. It now seemed determined to eradicate the 
last memories of prudish suppression by giving these new theatres full 
support. 

All classes of society joined in this support. Mr. James has some colorful 
descriptions of typical audiences, from the riffraff in the pit and the rabble 
of the balconies to the be-wigged and powdered aristocracy of the loges. 
One gets a vivid picture of the balconies and the pit “cat-calling” the boxes 
after the democratic “revolution” occasioned by Mr. Jefferson’s election in 
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1800. On the other hand, there are memorable scenes of a nation’s hours of 
grandeur: General Washington arriving in the state box, and, years later, 
a crepe-hung theatre commemorating his death with a special program. On 
one occasion in 1799 the stage was turned into a ballroom to honor Presi- 
dent John Adams at the time of his stirring call to arms against Revolu- 
tionary France. 

The backdrop of dynamic history is ever-present. The managers were 
particularly fond of reproducing naval engagements such as the attack on 
the Barbary pirate states, and Stephen Decatur was a favorite subject for 
actors to impersonate. Some of these presentations required elaborate stage 
sets, but the staff seemed equal to the most pretentious scripts. There was 
a commendable effort to present offerings of cultural value. The plays of 
Shakespeare were constantly produced. Often they did not draw well, but 
Shakespeare’s works were scheduled as long as the Chestnut Street Theatre 
stood. 

Many were the noted figures who trod the boards of this old playhouse. 
Joseph Jefferson began a great career here during the 1803-04 season; 
Chestnut audiences heard the sweet voice of Elizabeth Arnold, later the 
mother of Edgar Allan Poe; Thomas Cooper was a foremost tragedian ; 
the whole town talked about the child prodigy John Howard Payne; William 
Francis was a versatile star in comedy, dance, and pantomime; and some of 
the finest scores were composed by Alexander Reinagle. Many foreign 
troupers made the long Atlantic crossing to be seen and heard in Phila- 
delphia’s “Cradle of Culture.” In 1812, with war in the offing, the Quaker 
City was still an attractive assignment for British artists despite their 
musicians’ having to reconcile themselves to playing raucous American 
tunes, and actors’ sometimes being the butt of patriotic demonstrations 
against John Bull. 

The self-contained little world of the stage has not changed much from 
that day to this in its professional introspection. Mr. James speaks of the 
appearance of The Theatrical Censor in 1805. This was one of the first 
American periodicals to be concerned entirely with the stage. Theatre people 
hailed its appearance, but soon discovered that it could be a devastating 
detractor as well as a booster for both individuals and productions. 

Mr. James has attached an appendix listing every performance in the 
Chestnut Street Theatre—plays, ballets, pantomimes, and musicals—from 
1800 to 1810. The name of the author of each piece and the number of 
performances are also given. Another appendix lists all performers and 
artists who appeared on these boards during the same years. There is an 
index, which can only be described as exhaustive, and a number of valuable 
iliustrations. 

Temple University LAWRENCE EALY 


Philadelphia Scrapple. By Several Anonymous Philadelphians. (Richmond, 
Va.: The Dietz Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. 225. $5.00.) 

The authors of this book hold a mirror to a segment of Philadelphia 

society which, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, lived in the 
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“grand manner,” and they preserve for us an interesting portrait of an 
age rapidly disappearing in our large urban centers. Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and scores of other cities, each has a history replete with ec- 
centrics, nostalgic antecedents, firsts which gave distinction to their contribu- 
tions to the past, but none is more noteworthy than that of Philadelphia. 

In an interesting and witty account we are taken behind the scenes and 
shown how the distinctive character and personality of the city developed. 
You catch something of the spirit of Philadelphia when you are told why 
there is a prejudice against “living north of Market Street,” of the chasm 
that existed between the “world’s people” and the strict or “stiff” 
Quakers; of the strong Southern affiliations of some Philadelphians, who 
for many years would not walk across the pavement of the Union League, 
and who still will not enter its precincts; of the deep pride in the many 
institutions of the city; and of the distinctive flavor of the “grand eccentrics” 
whose stories are unfolded with sympathetic understanding. 

Philadelphia Scrapple was written by those in the “know” to forestall 
any attempt on the part of the ill-informed to portray their city in an un- 
friendly manner. To catch the flavor of Philadelphia there is “a little of 
this, and a little of that”—like the ingredients in scrapple. There are amusing 
descriptions of the eccentrics—careless of dress, frugal to a point of 
absurdity, loquacious to a point of tediousness, steeped in idiosyncrasies, or 
tinged with snobbery. 

One is tempted to quote at length the anecdotes about them, but let 
these few suffice. One good lady, wholly devoid of humor, who married late 
in life, did not want to walk up the aisle of St. Mark’s Church to the 
strains of the Lohengrin Wedding March, but, much to the amusement of 
her friends, asked the organist to play “that bee-a-uutiful anthem of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘I Waited for the Lord.’” A gentleman was posted in his 
club for a debt of fifty cents because he was greatly annoyed if his checking 
account ever got a penny below $450,000—and the debt occurred at an 
inconvenient time! But the same gentleman was not without a sense of 
humor because, when two young ladies who didn’t want to meet him on 
the street, hurried into their own door not far away, he stopped and sent 
in his card on which he had written, “The wicked flee, and no man 
pursueth,” and then went on his way. 

Another wealthy Philadelphian once cashed a check at the Pennsylvania 
Company for fifteen cents, and the teller with a straight face asked him 
how he would like his money. After some deliberation, Mr. - - - - answered, 
“I think you’d better give me two nickels and five pennies.” When the 
money was handed to him, he pushed the coins about in his hand for a few 
seconds, then murmured to himself, “There are 7 cents I don’t need,” and 
solemnly redeposited the 7 cents! One lady of great dignity entertained some 
guests at her town house on Walnut Street, and although everything was 
as it should be, in the middle of the meal she ordered the butler to remove 
everything from the table and to bring in cans and a can opener from 
the pantry, and the friends finished the dinner out of tin cans! 

Another woman, a Friend—‘“certainly obsessed if not, indeed, mildly 
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deranged”—once too often disturbed the Germantown Friends at their 
meeting, and by prearrangement two able-bodied elders carried her out on 
their shoulders, at which she cried out as though preaching, “I am more 
honoured than our Saviour. He was carried on the back of one ass. I am 
borne on the backs of two!” The authors add: “A scuffle and screaming 
would have been forgotten; her serenity caused her words to be remem- 
bered for years.” 

The strands of tradition and conservatism are woven into the fabric of 
the story and help to give a thread of continuity to the corporate life of 
the community. Even the presentation of the servant problem, and the 
reliable services of such disparate peoples as caterers and morticians, help 
to catch the elusive character of Philadelphia. 

The short accounts of the origins and importance of such institutions as 
the Library Company, the American Philosophical Society, the Dancing 
Assembly, the Pennsylvania Hospital, the Agricultural Society, the City 
Troop, the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Franklin Institute, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Fish Club, the Academy of Music, the 
Orpheus and Savoy companies, the riding clubs, and Wistar parties, all add 
flavor to the engrossing story of the city. Churches and churchyards, the 
love of fine gardens and heirlooms, and the retention of certain forms of 
heraldry, give substance to the distinctive Philadelphia character. Nor would 
the story be complete without revealing the traditional reverence for good 
food and drink—and there are mouth-watering recipes for making scrapple, 
sticky cinnamon buns, ice cream, terrapin, stewed kidneys, real chicken salad, 
Fish House Punch, apple toddy, eggnog, whisky-sours, mint juleps, and tea! 

Unfortunately there are no illustrations, nor even an index in this book. 
Only a few references scattered throughout the book reveal sources from 
which some of the material is drawn. However, it is a labor of love and 
we should be grateful to “Several Anonymous Philadelphians” who have 
caught the spirit and the value of so many things Philadelphian. 

Easton RicHarp I. SHELLING 


New Light on Washington’s Fort Necessity. A Report on the Archeological 
Explorations at Fort Necessity National Battlefield Site. By J. C. Har- 
rington. (Richmond, Va.: Eastern National Park and Monument As- 
sociation, 1957. Pp. 139. $2.00.) 


In this report J. C. Harrington, archaeologist for the National Park 
Service, presents a detailed account of the archaeological exploration, study, 
and interpretation which disclosed the true appearance of Fort Necessity 
and made possible an accurate reconstruction of that historic fort. After a 
long period of doubt and even controversy about the size, shape, and manner 
of construction of the fort, this archaeological research has settled the 
matter beyond any reasonable doubt. It shows, too, that the earlier attempts 
to describe Fort Necessity were like the attempts of the fabled blind men 
to describe an elephant. Historians drew upon various features of the 
original as described in the sources, or as they appeared in surface remains 
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and in earlier archaeological exploration; and then applied them generally, 
arguing contradictions away. This makes Harrington’s work especially 
valuable “from .the standpoint of historical criticism,” as a lesson in the 
dangers and traps involved even in apparently clear historical. evidence. In 
fact, the contradictory descriptions of the fort as triangular, diamond-shaped, 
or circular, each had a degree of justification in terms of the available 
evidence, until this report resolved the confusion. Something might have 
been gained perhaps if the present report had pointed out more clearly 
the relationship between what was determined by the archaeological ex- 
ploration in 1952-1953, and what earlier students had conjectured. 

Harrington’s findings indicate that Fort Necessity was actually a quad- 
rilateral embankment, broken at the northeast corner, the break being 
occupied by a small circular stockade. On the basis of surface remains, the 
surveyor Freeman Lewis in 1816 concluded that the fort was triangular, and 
was followed in this by the local historian James Veech. In 1830 Jared 
Sparks, collecting material for his Writings of George Washington, looked 
at the surface indications more closely, and decided that Fort Necessity had 
been diamond-shaped, and in 1901 Archer Butler Hulbert, after a thorough 
study, decided that Sparks was right. Both schools thought that the 
remains of the embankment represented earth heaped up around the posts 
of the stockade which was mentioned by Washington and others. James 
Burd’s nearly contemporary description of the fort as a circular stockade 
was regarded by Veech as inexplicable, “a mystery which we cannot 
solve,” while Hulbert regarded it as evidence for the fort’s being “an 
irregular square,” since that could conceivably look like a circle after a 
few years’ weathering. In the 1940’s Douglas Southall Freeman had more 
doubt about the description of Fort Necessity than Harrington indicates. 
He did indeed write that Hulbert’s “conclusions are accepted,” but he also 
made the reservation that “it is impossible to say where the trenches ran 
or how much of the ground was covered by the small temporary stockade,” 
and he was cautious in picking his way through the controversy, which he 
described as “almost amusingly heated.” (Freeman, George Washington, 
I, 402.) Actually, Hulbert and the other proponents of a four-sided Fort 
Necessity were correct as to the shape of the fort, so far as the embank- 
ment or “entrenchment” is concerned, but they were wrong in thinking that 
the stockade followed this line. 

The first part of this instructive report presents the historical background 
of Fort Necessity, telling of Washington’s campaign of 1754 and the build- 
ing of the fort, explaining the long controversy over its probable shape and 
structure, and summarizing the later history of the site. There follows the 
main part, the account of the archaeological explorations. The early excava- 
tions in 1901 and 1931 are briefly presented, and their erroneous conclusions 
seen as the result of adherence to earlier ideas about the fort, as well as 
inexperience in the interpretation of archaeological data. The detailed story 
of the preliminary explorations in 1952 and of the final work in 1953 may 
be a bit difficult for historians to find interesting, but it is well worth the 
effort to see how the bits and scraps of material evidence were found and 
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fitted together to arrive at a definite plan of the fort. The report concludes 
with an account of the reconstruction of Fort Necessity in 1953 and 1954. 
The more important historical sources are reproduced in appendices, and 
there is a useful list of references. Although paper-bound and produced by 
photo-offset, this is an attractive publication, well illustrated with maps, 
plans, and photographs of the archaeological work. 

Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Donacp H. Kent 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Volume XII. Edited by Milton W. 
Hamilton. (Albany, New York: The University of the State of New 
York, 1957. Pp. 1124. Price to be announced.) 


The publication of this volume marks the completion of a thirty-seven- 
year venture by the New York State Education Department. This final 
volume, completing the series which was begun in 1921, has been edited 
by Milton W. Hamilton and it has made available much valuable docu- 
mentary material dealing with the history of colonial America. As Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs in North America, Sir William Johnson carried 
on a voluminous correspondence which furnishes considerable information on 
a variety of problems confronting all the provinces, including Pennsylvania. 
This volume covers the period from 1766 to 1774. 

The major problem considered by this work, as it happens, is the attempted 
settlement of the western part of the colony of Pennsylvania. The Proclama- 
tion of 1763, together with Pennsylvania’s policy of not permitting settlement 
within areas of the colony not purchased from the Indians. had not been 
sufficient to prevent the incursion of settlers into the west. The Indian 
tribes resented this violation of their territory and viewed with alarm the 
abandonment of the many western military garrisons and their replacement 
by the new western settler, who often showed an utter disregard for the 
legislation and policies which had been designed, at least in part, to protect 
the Indian. 

Indian unrest, heightened by the parsimony of the British now that the 
French had been defeated, presaged outright hostilities with the prospect 
of slaughter reminiscent of the uprisings of 1763. Another aspect of this 
frontier struggle was the desire of the eastern commercial interests, typified 
by the Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan Company of Philadelphia, to reopen 
the Indian trade which had been prohibited following the Indian uprisings 
of 1763. Opposing the re-opening of this trade were many inhabitants of 
what is now the central portion of the state, who viewed the renewal as 
a means by which the Indians could procure arms and ammunition with 
which to threaten the western settlers. This latter group was represented 
by the Paxton Boys and their adherents who attacked supply trains carrying 
Indian presents and provisions. 

In addition, many of the settlers could not easily forget the death and 
destruction which had accompanied the Indian uprisings of 1763. With 
the withdrawal of British and provincial troops from all except the most 
significant western posts, they took this opportunity to avenge earlier 
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Indian depredations. The garrison at Fort Pitt, still maintained during this 
period, was used to prevent the western settler from permanently establish- 
ing himself in the valleys of the Monongahela and Cheat Rivers. In general, 
however, the efforts of this garrison were not sufficient to dislodge these 
settlers, who showed the traditional disrespect for constituted authority when 
it infringed on what they believed to be their rights. 

The problems which faced this colony were the subject of much corre- 
spondence between the Governor of Pennsylvania and Sir William Johnson. 
In addition, there were frequent communications between Johnson and 
Thomas Penn and Benjamin Franklin, who represented the interests of the 
Quaker Colony in London. A partial solution of many of these vexatious 
questions was achieved by Johnson’s signing of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix 
in 1768. In the making of this treaty the colony of Pennsylvania was repre- 
sented. The preliminaries, negotiation, and aftermath of the treaty are 
thoroughly documented in this volume. Not all of the problems of the west, 
however, were solved by the Fort Stanwix treaty. There was evidence of a 
struggle between the assembly and the executive of Pennsylvania, in which 
the latter was charged with being less than diligent in enforcing the laws 
against the lawless people who had settled in the west. Sterner legislation 
was proposed for dealing with such intruders, and the death penalty was 
prescribed for those who persisted in disobeying provincial edicts. 

Considerable interest was shown by the inhabitants of Philadelphia and 
the older, established portions of the colony in maintaining free passage 
through the colony to the western forts, particularly Fort Pitt, from which 
a great profit was to be earned in the western trade. Many of the Phila- 
delphia trading houses had established warehouses at Fort Pitt, and from 
this advanced base of operations they continued to ship provisions and sup- 
plies down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the newly occupied British 
posts. Severance of this lifeline, either by Indian forays or by settler opposi- 
tion to continuation of trade, would have seriously damaged the investments 
of the eastern traders. 

Although more than half of the volume relates directly to the problems 
enumerated above, other matters affecting the Quaker Colony are also 
touched upon. Boundary disputes were particularly disturbing; there is 
extensive reference to the necessity of firmly establishing the western 
boundary of the province. In addition, the troublesome border between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland was in the process of being delineated, and this 
volume contains much documentary material dealing with the demarcation 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The final portion of the volume deals primarily with the efforts of Sir 
William Johnson to consolidate his land holdings in central New York; 
hence it offers relatively little that is germane to the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. Evident, however, is Johnson’s rather surprising sympathy with the 
colonial cause and his increasing irritation with the lack of understanding 
of colonial problems shown by government officials in London. 

This work continues the high standards of editing and scholarship which 
marked the previous volumes in the series. Great care has been taken to 
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cross reference the 537 documents included, and there is ample evidence of 
the labor and research which has gone into the editing of this work. The 
bulk of the documents offered here have been gathered from the Public 
Archives of Canada, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the William 
L. Clements Library, as well as from less likely repositories, such as the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York. 

A final volume is promised which will contain those documents not col- 
lected in time for inclusion in the first twelve volumes. This will also in- 
clude corrections and errata for the series as well as a much needed 
chronological listing of all documents contained in the entire series. 
United States Naval Academy Joun W. Huston 


Counterfeiting in Colonial America. By Kenneth Scott. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 283. $5.00.) 


The author of this book is the most productive scholar who has written 
on colonial counterfeiting. Of the twenty-three articles and books on the 
subject which are listed in his bibliography, sixteen are by Professor Scott 
himself. Since this book went to press three more articles by him on counter- 
feiting have appeared, on New Hampshire, New Jersey, and North Carolina. 
Another, on Revolutionary New York, and a book on Connecticut (an 
American Numismatic Society monograph) are on the way. The present 
work is therefore a summary, for the general reader, of the more detailed 
researches, largely Scott’s own, which have been done to date in this 
intriguing but neglected subject. This book, however, is without footnotes. 
Those who wish documentation and more detail can get them in Scott’s 
other books and articles, almost all of which have appeared within the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

Previous writers have confined themselves to a single colony or region, 
as, for example, Harold D. Gillingham did in his little monograph on Penn- 
sylvania. But the professional counterfeiters moved freely from one colony 
to another, for it was safer for them, if caught, to be caught making “phony” 
New York bills in New Jersey, and vice versa, than to operate on a local 
basis. They often ranged the whole seaboard, and so has Scott in his pursuit 
of them. If the colonial authorities had had equal mobility, they would have 
been more successful in coping with the counterfeiting problem. 

Counterfeiting was a favorite occupation for many colonial Americans 
(Scott lists over a thousand names in his index) in all walks of life. Not 
only the criminal riffraff were involved, but often members of highly 
respectable families, and sometimes whole neighborhoods. Most of the book 
is taken up with their activities in the various colonies, with much on the 
great gangs, such as Samuel Ford’s, of Morristown, New Jersey, Joseph 
Bill’s in Massachusetts, and Owen Sullivan’s Dover Money Club. There is 
a chapter on women practitioners, the most talented of whom was a house- 
wife named Mary Butterworth. Working in her own kitchen, she produced 
passable facsimiles of Rhode Island and other New England bills of credit, 
all made by hand. 

Ingenious though it was, this kind of household manufacture was too 
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laborious to compete with the products of a good engraved plate. Until 
about 1740 the colonists leaned heavily upon imports from England and 
Ireland, where experienced engravers and printers made thousands of 
colonial bills, copied from samples brought over by sea captains, sailors, or 
passengers, who returned forthwith to flood the colonies with their spurious 
wares. Later the Americans became more proficient in the craft. Samuel 
Ford learned engraving and type-making during a sojourn in Ireland. 
Enough American silversmiths applied their skill in metal working and 
engraving to furnish material for a sizable chapter in Scott’s book. Out- 
standing among them was Abel Buell, who, after completing his apprentice- 
ship as a silversmith, started by altering some Connecticut bills. After he 
had paid his debt to society, he was hired by that state to make good 
money, with the aid of a machine for striking coins that he had invented. 

The book ends with a chapter on the counterfeiting of Continental currency 
by the British during the Revolution. The author says that this was “the 
first time in history” that “counterfeiting was resorted to by a government 
to undermine confidence in the currency, and thereby the credit, of the 
enemy.” They did an excellent job. 

Professor Scott has done an excellent job too. This book should be in 
every library which assays to cover the field of American history. 
University of Delaware H. Cray Reep 


Pennsylvania Dutch—The Plain and the Fancy. By Scott Francis Brenner. 
(Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1957. Pp. 244. $4.95.) 


“T have had the good fortune to live in Dutch Pennsylvania—to get the 
feel of it, to imbibe its spirit, to know it, and to love it. It is a love I 
would share with others. So here is the story, a true story with authentic 
places and real people.’ Those are the introductory words of the author 
who, born near Harmony in western Pennsylvania, served parishes in 
Schwenksville and Reading and is now serving in Carnegie. 

In twelve sketches of Pennsylvania-German life, each one of which could 
stand alone, Dr. Brenner tells his story in an informal, entertaining style. 
Actually, however, it is not pure narrative, for frequently he shifts to 
the informational. Fhe best chapters are “A Hand upon Your Shoulder,” 
in which the spirit of brotherhood and the willingness to help are shown; 
“The Birds Sing Best in Pennsylvania,” in which the reader meets old books 
and early printing; “The Kingdom of the Tulip,” even though the reviewer 
feels that the tulip is given too much symbolism; and “Der Battlefield Iss 
at Gettysburg,” in which the story of the Mennonite boy reveals a slight 
conflict between the tulip and the flag, and in which the Conestoga wagon 
and the “Kentucky” rifle appear. 

The book deserves to be read. A lucid and flowing style makes it a book 
that can be read quickly. The reader easily feels the mood of the author 
and his love for his people. In spite of these many fine qualities, however, 
Brenner’s presentation has certain weaknesses. The most striking one is 
his tendency to add anticlimactic and irrelevant elements. An example of 
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anticlimax is the chapter called “Der Battlefield Iss at Gettysburg,” which is 
artistically told until Dr. Brenner adds comments about himself (p. 155), 
and about the gray-haired lady (p. 156) who was denied the right to hear 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. Irrelevancy is the most common weakness. The story 
of Howard, the college freshman (p. 30 ff.), adds little to the characteriza- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Germans in “She Feels to Teach.” What does the 
offer of a fifty-dollar check from a man who does not belong to the ethnic 
group, but who married a Pennsylvania German girl, have to do with the 
characterization (p. 166)? In the last chapter, “Ach, Dere’s Plenty Yet,” 
in which Brenner takes his cousin to the Lancaster market, he leaps from 
food to dress, to country sales, to annual fairs, and finally to the spiritual 
and musical plenty of the Pennsylvania Germans. All is of one piece here 
except dress. In sharp contrast is an example which is pointed and char- 
acteristic: the interesting story of the 90-year-old man (p. 171 ff.) who 
shows “a streak of stubbornness” and who demonstrates that “Der Parre 
Hat Truble, Ain’t?” 

Dr. Brenner generalizes, moralizes, popularizes, and sensationalizes. He 
generalizes about education (p. 35), he moralizes about Aaron Levy and 
Aaronsburg when he says (p. 15) that Levy “bespeaks the coming day 
when Jew and Gentile will better appreciate their common spiritual heritage 

. »’ and he seeks to popularize by using the dialect idiom. He tries to 
present the sensational in his chapter on pow-wowing entitled “Hex Will 
Make Ous.” The discipline of the Amish is dramatically told in “Make 
Tight der Reins.’ Amish Mary spends several days at Rehoboth Beach 
and becomes “gay” in her purchase of a seashell pin. The church condemns 
her and considers her a woman of the streets. Bishop Lapp is unmerciful 
toward her. When he learns that his son Henry is in love with her, he 
forces him to give up the “harlot.” Obedient, Henry forgets her. Later Henry 
tells his father that he must now marry a Mennonite girl. The Bishop 
feeling that “must” is the word, orders him out of the house and bans him. 
Here is the most dramatic gem in the entire book. It is in the style of 
Mildred Jordan’s Apple in the Attic in miniature, but colored differently. 

In writing such a narrative the author faces the question of how much 
dialect and how much Dutch-English to use. Brenner has a neat way of 
letting the reader know the meaning without translating the dialect directly. 
Generally the English idiom of the dialogue is somewhat typical of the sect 
people. Again and again a sentence ends with ain’t (i.e., gel). The English 
is rather exaggerated and overdrawn. In the preface Brenner states: “My 
pen is not half as Dutch as my heart, and I know beyond doubt that the 
dialectal expressions are not always ‘chust so.’” Numerous examples of 
inaccuracies appear, as well as incorrect orthography in the dialect. 

The subtitle, The Plain and the Fancy, is somewhat confusing: “the 
plain” is out of all proportion to “the fancy.” Sometimes it is difficult to 
tell where the “plain” ends and the “fancy” begins. The emphasis is 
definitely on the sects. The reviewer feels that the presentation of dress is 
out of place in the last chapter, “Ach, Dere’s Plenty Yet.” If the com- 
ments about the dress of the Lutherans and the Reformed and other “fancy” 
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people, as well as other information about them, had appeared on earlier 
pages, the reviewer’s criticism would be less valid. All in all, Dr. Brenner’s 
book is entertaining, informational, and interesting. 

Susquehanna University Russe.tt W. GILBERT 


Albert Gallatin: Jeffersonian Financier and Diplomat. By Raymond Walters, 
Jr. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 461. $7.00.) 


Historians generally, and those of Pennsylvania in particular, welcome 
this work by Dr. Walters, for it adds much to our knowledge of Gallatin, 
and achieves a balance between his private and public life which is con- 
spicuously lacking in the earlier biographies by Henry Adams and John 
A. Stevens. 

The volume in review bears evidence of careful scholarly craftsmanship. 
The end-notes and bibliography show that the author has combed the 
manuscripts of Gallatin and his contemporaries, and used the monographs 
which illuminate his field. The text is noteworthy for its objectivity, a 
restraint more difficult to achieve in biography than in possibly any other 
form of historical writing except church history. The book as a whole ap- 
propriately possesses the very features which distinguish the career of 
Albert Gallatin; it is a quiet, solid, conscientious performance. 

Nineteen-year-old Gallatin sailed for America in 1780 with $400 in his 
pocket and dreams of becoming a merchant in the new world. After one 
winter on the rugged Maine frontier he grew discouraged with the local 
business prospects and worked his way slowly southward to Richmond. Later 
he bought a large tract of land along the Monongahela and engaged his 
money and his hopes in a settlement he called, after his birthplace, New 
Geneva. To his amazement, his new frontier neighbors promptly chose him, 
in 1788, as their delegate, along with the famous John Smilie, to a Penn- 
sylvania convention to obtain amendments to the federal constitution. 

Gallatin served in the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1790, 
and became an assemblyman in 1791 and again in 1792. Here he displayed 
such energy and such clarity of thought on economic problems that his 
colleagues chose him for the United States Senate in 1793, but the Federalist 
Senators unseated him by a party vote on the grounds that he had not 
met the citizenship requirement. The truer reason was that he had been 
delivering telling attacks on Hamilton’s financial policies, particularly the 
whiskey excise. Gallatin’s constituents in western Pennsylvania replied by 
an act unique in American history: they elected him on the same day both 
Pennsylvania assemblyman and a member of the federal Congress. One of 
his first acts as congressman was to thrust a spear into Hamilton’s program 
by launching a legislative investigation of the Treasury Department with 
the hope of bringing policy-making under congressional control. It was at 
this time that he became an important floor-leader for the anti-Federalists. 

In choosing Gallatin as Secretary of the Treasury, President Jefferson 
picked the man in his party who had most intelligently challenged the 
Federalists on their own strongest ground, the administration of finance. 
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Gallatin’s basic view of the Treasury was simple: it should be solvent. He 
regarded “a public debt as scarcely less than a sin, and extinguishment of 
it was his primary goal” (p. 263). “I know of but one way,” he wrote, 
“that a nation has of paying her debts; and that is precisely the same way 
which individuals practice. Spend Jess than you receive. . . . But if you 
spend more than you receive, you may have recourse to sinking funds, you 
may modify them as you please, you may render your accounts extremely 
complex, you may give a scientific appearance to additions and subtractions, 
you must still necessarily increase your debt” (p. 122). 

Gallatin did his best to reduce the debt by economy, nearly wrecking the 
navy in the process. He disliked sinking funds and taxes, especially excises, 
and thought that Congress ought carefully to earmark all appropriations. He 
approved of a centralized banking institution, and was willing to interpret 
the constitution freely enough to permit federal encouragement of industry, 
commerce, and development of natural resources. His economic philosophy, 
according to Dr. Walters, was “midway between the conceptions now known 
as Hamiltonianism and Jeffersonianism” (p. 262). 

As a cabinet officer he never fully accepted the responsibilities of partisan- 
ship, but regularly based his actions on the logic of economics rather than 
on politics. Thus, as Secretary, he found congressional scrutiny and direc- 
tion extremely irksome and smarted under the kind of attacks he had 
formerly launched against the Federalists. He protested against the embargo, 
though he tried faithfully to enforce it when it became law. He worked for 
the re-charter of the First Bank of the United States. He disapproved of a 
political patronage for civil servants and succeeded thereby in bringing 
down on his head the wrath of party leaders in Pennsylvania and New 
York where patronage was the life of the party. He aroused the ire of the 
Secretary of State by ferreting out some sharp practice by that gentleman's 
brother, which was costing the government money. During the War of 1812, 
he even adopted the old Federalist practices of eight per cent loans and 
excises as the only means he could find, since the demise of the Bank, of 
meeting the imperative needs of the Treasury. In short, he felt that the 
work of his office should take precedence over the fortunes either of him- 
self or of his party. 

Gallatin also served as a member of the commission which negotiated the 
Treaty of Ghent, and later as United States Minister to France and to Great 
Britain. In his diplomatic career he kept his mind focused sharply on the 
main point, and tried to seek agreement rather than advantage. Thus, at 
Ghent, he studied the issues thoroughly and applied them to the question 
of peace, while Clay and Adams at times seemed more engrossed in getting 
special concessions in western lands or fisheries than in the general settle- 
ment. He wrote of himself, with clear perception. “If I have any talent, it 
is of making a proper use of ascertained facts and of drawing from these 
legitimate inferences” (p. 262). He may not rank among the most brilliant 
diplomats of our nation, but he certainly stands high among those who have 
been trusted by the governments to whom they have been assigned. 

During the last two decades of his life, Gallatin played the role of scholar 
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and elder statesman. He completed a substantial work on American Indian 
tribes, and wrote many papers on the subject for various learned societies. 
He jumped into the bank fight of 1830 with a timely article on “Banks 
and Currency” which explained with precision why the nation ought to 
have an institution like the United States Bank. Biddle circulated it widely 
and wanted to pay him $1,000 for it, but Gallatin declined with this reply: 
“Under existing circumstances, he who happens to have drawn conclusions 
favorable to the renewal of the charter must have no personal interest for 
coming to that result, if he wishes to produce any effect” (p. 358). Under 
existing circumstances, he could have used the money, too. He wrote 
penetrating articles on the Oregon problem and on the Mexican War, and 
was even offered the Secretaryship of the Treasury by Tyler in 1843, 
when he was eighty-four. He declined this dubious honor with the remark 
that to accept “would be an act of insanity” (p. 371). 

Throughout the narrative, Dr. Walters weaves the multiple threads of 
Gallatin’s personal life: his two marriages; life at Friendship Hill, un- 
comfortable to his New York-bred second wife, Hannah Nicholson; the 
training and fortunes of his children; his hopes and failures as a land 
speculator, manufacturer, and town builder; his loyal friendships; his per- 
sonal pleasures in times of leisure. For example, he liked to read novels, 
but “it was his private theory that a novel should be read last chapter first, 
so that appreciation of the style would not be lost in the interest excited 
by the plot” (p. 352). 

There are a few things which I had hoped to find in this book which 
were missing. One was a clearer exposition of Jefferson’s handling of his 
cabinet. Another was a more enlightening explanation of why Gallatin, 
like Madison, accepted so quickly and readily the promise of Napoleon to 
revoke the Berlin and Milan decrees. But on the whole, this book brings 
to the reader the sense of having become intimately acquainted with Albert 
Gallatin as he really was, and this in biography is the mark of success. 
Pennsylvania State University Puiuie S. Kien 


The Civil War: A Soldier’s View. A Collection of Civil War Writings by 
Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. Edited by Jay Luvaas. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 323. $6.00.) 


To make up the book under review, Dr. Jay Luvaas has brought together 
and ably edited some of the published writings of a British army officer 
on our Civil War. This book, however, is no mere reprinting of the lesser 
writings of a man who, sixty years ago, achieved international repute by 
bringing out what has often been called, and continues to be, the classic life 
of Stonewall Jackson. Fhanks to the scholarly efforts of the editor, this 
book is also a study of Colonel G. F. R. Henderson as a military historian 
and as a teacher of the art of war. Colonel Henderson’s fame rests not 
upon any accomplishment as a field officer, but upon a distinguished career 
as a teacher and a writer. He died in 1903, before he had reached the 
age of fifty. 
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The editor’s contributions to this work are dispersed in three chapters of 
the book. The first chapter is a brief introduction by the editor to the second, 
which reproduces Henderson’s first book, The Campaign of Fredericksburg, 
published in 1886. This little book opened the way to Henderson’s appoint- 
ment as an instructor in the Cadet School at Sandhurst. A second work, 
a tactical study of the battle of Spicheren which appeared in 1891, led to 
his appointment, in 1892, as a professor in the Staff College. The next ten 
years proved to be the most productive years of his life. 

Chapter three of The Civil War: A Soldier’s View, entitled “Henderson 
and the American Civil War,” is an introduction by Dr. Luvaas to the next 
five chapters, four of which consist of an essay and three lectures by 
Henderson that were published posthumously, in 1905, in a work entitled 
The Science of War. These four chapters are entitled, respectively, “Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War,” “The American Civil War, 1861-1865,” “The 
Battle of Gettysburg,” and “The Campaign in the Wilderness of Virginia, 
1864.” The fifth of this group of chapters, an essay entitled “Stonewall 
Jackson’s Place in History,” was first published in Mary Anna Jackson’s 
Memoirs of Stonewall Jackson (1895). 

The ninth and final chapter of the book is entitled “The Henderson 
Legacy.” Here Dr. Luvaas gives a brief and favorable appraisal of Hender- 
son’s career. He believes that Henderson made a noteworthy contribution 
to military thought, that he “left his mark on military education,” and that 
his writings “influenced both the quantity and the quality of the literature 
on the Civil War.” Henderson’s writings are read today, Dr. Luvaas adds, 
not only for their practical value, but also because they are “good history.” 
Dr. Luvaas’ regret that Henderson did not live long enough to write a life 
of Robert E. Lee is one that others will share with him. 

The careful reader will no doubt lay down this book with the feeling that 
Henderson was an excellent teacher. He wrote for the purpose of teaching. 
He never forgot that his business was the teaching of young British army 
officers, and he believed that “next to experience in the field, the surest 
means of attaining a knowledge of the theory and principles of the military 
art” is to carefully study great battles. For this reason he wrote The 
Campaign of Fredericksburg; for this reason he wrote his lectures on the 
battle of Gettysburg and the campaign in the wilderness of Virginia; and for 
this reason he prepared his other writings on the American Civil War. He 
believed that a thorough knowledge of this war—a war fought by armies 
composed largely of unprofessional soldiers—could be highly useful to 
British officers, who, in years to come, might have to handle large armies 
composed for the most part of unprofessional soldiers. Even his life of 
Stonewall Jackson was so written that it could serve as a military text. 

Dr. Luvaas assures us that he has done little editing of Henderson’s 
texts. He says he has corrected misspellings of names and places, that he 
has occasionally changed Henderson’s marks of punctuation, and that he 
has endeavored to call attention to Henderson’s errors. It is regrettable, 
I think, that he did not call attention to Henderson’s erroneous assertion 
that thirteen states seceded from the Union. 
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As befits a work which will rank high among the many writings on our 
Civil War currently appearing, this book is well printed, and, in general, 
has an attractive format. It is well illustrated and adequately documented. 
Happily, the footnotes are put where footnotes belong. The index, however, 
leaves something to be desired. 

To the current quest for novelty in printing, the designers of this book 
have made a modest contribution by putting the running head, not at the 
top, but at the foot of the page. What advantage has been gained by so 
doing may not be clear, but at least the purpose of novelty for the sake of 
novelty has been served. If it were not impertinent for me to do so, I 
would suggest that the present competition among designers of books for 
novelty might cease before we are offered a book with the index in the 
front, the title page in the middle, the foreword at the end, and—mirabile 
dictu—footnotes at the top of each page. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


A Short History of New York State. By David M. Ellis, James A. Frost, 
Harold C. Syrett and Harry J. Carman. [Published in Cooperation with 
the New York State Historical Association.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 705. $7.75.) 


New York and Pennsylvania are alike in much of their history and in 
problems relating to the writing of that history. The success of the New 
York State Historical Association inspired the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association twenty-six years ago. And the usefulness of Wayland 
F. Dunaway’s one-volume textbook on the history of Pennsylvania was a 
challenge to New York to issue such a text. The present volume was 
sponscred by the New York State Historical Association, and was primarily 
designed as a college textbook. Yet there are many other prospective users 
for a one-volume state history, and so the authors have also aimed for a 
larger audience. 

The problems of compressing the Empire State’s 350-year history into a 
single volume are manifold. Few will agree with the solutions of these 
problems in al! instances, but the authors have done a competent and worth- 
while job, and théy have produced an interesting and highly useful book. 
Time will tell whether it is well adapted to teaching needs, and users are 
bound to point out minor errors and inaccuracies in fact and interpretation. 
A fair consideration of the product must be based on an awareness of the 
problems confronted. 

First, there is the question of balance, how to apportion the space to the 
various periods, and how much emphasis to give to political history, and 
to socio-economic and cultural history. Like most writers of texts, the authors 
have decided to emphasize the later, and to shorten treatment of the earlier 
period. Thus, out of 653 pages, only 101 pages are devoted to the colonial 
period, 1609-1775, and 14 to the Revolution. Many, including the reviewer, 
will think this inadequate. 

There is virtually no treatment of explorations; in spite of the fact that 
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the. state is preparing to celebrate the 350th anniversary of Champlain 
and Hudson, there is no mention of the former and scant notice of the 
latter. On the other hand, Algonkians and Iroquois get nine pages, which 
seems a little out of proportion to the fourteen pages given the Revolution. 
From 1783 through the Civil War is covered in 225 pages, while the period 
since the Civil War gets 100 pages, nearly half of it since 1920, with single 
chapters on the administrations of Smith, Roosevelt, Lehman, and Dewey. 
However, a final section of 205 pages is devoted to economic, social and 
cultural history since 1865. Textbook users may wish that this could have 
been incorporated into, or sandwiched between, the chapters on the political 
history of this period. 

The treatment of the colonial and revolutionary periods is conventional, 
although newer trends in interpretation are noticed in the emphasis upon 
the conflict between autocracy and representative elements, and between land- 
lords and farmers. The campaigns are clarified by two sketch maps. No 
one has ever been able to make the tortuous history of New York politics 
after 1783 interesting to the general reader, in spite of the personalities 
of Hamilton, Burr, Clinton and John Jay. When lesser figures dominated 
the apparently meaningless party struggles, the story bogs down. It is no 
wonder the writer, Mr. Frost in this instance, has made some slips; for 
example, he states that the Anti-Masons supported Clay for President (p. 
214) in 1832, when they had their own candidate. It is also ascribing too 
much power to young Thurlow Weed to state (p. 212) that in 1824 his 
“machinations defeated the Albany Regency and placed John Quincy Adams 
in the presidency.” 

Turning from the political story, we get admirable chapters on “Building 
the Transportation Network,” the development of “The Business Man,” and 
“The Rise of the Dairy State.” Here we have interpretations which bring 
new meaning to those who have been inclined to view the state’s history 
as primarily political. The growth of religion and reform, immigration and 
labor, education and the arts are the New York aspect of larger develop- 
ments in the nation as a whole. 

The political history of New York for the last half of the nineteenth 
century is not edifying, and we are content with the present evaluation. In 
the twentieth century, especially the last thirty years, New York’s gov- 
ernors have been national figures, and their careers and the issues which 
they popularized have been of general interest. Here the treatment is 
excellent, critical yet as objective as possible. If the detailed account of 
issues and measures before the legislature seems an over-emphasis, it may 
be justified because these are questions of the present day, problems for 
today’s citizens. The economic and social surveys, the work of Dean Carman, 
appear in some instances more contemporary than historical. Where they 
are not weighted with figures and tables, they are informative and 
fascinating. 

Certain features of the volume deserve critical comment. There is an 
insert of 32 pages of excellent halftone illustrations—from Peter Stuyvesant 
to the United Nations—in the center of the book. Maps and charts are listed 
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in the table of contents, but some twenty statistical and political tables are 
not, which makes it difficult to find them. Here the index, which is quite 
inadequate, is no help. In fact the inadequacy of the index, which fails 
repeatedly to supply reference to material in the text, is a principal com- 
plaint, and should be remedied in subsequent editions. The bibliographical 
essay may prove to be the most useful part of the volume. It covers a wide 
range of subjects and references, is sometimes critical, and both interesting 
and suggestive. It will be a boon to teachers and students alike. There are 
some omissions, a few inevitable errors, and a tendency to be careless with 
initials and names. These, too, may be corrected in subsequent editions. 

Albany, New York Mitton W. HAMILTON 














